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Why starved persons 


$ I X P E N Re YW OR T H | seah ak ania ully : 


-. OF. - _ Fhe = good - humoured 
man is the man _ with 


GOOD HUMOUR. | Mattes mre 


The ill-tempered person 
is Simply starved. That 
: is the simple fact. He 

dves not knowit; but he is. Feed his nerves, and you cure his temper. 


Doubling his meals won’t make him any better. It isn’t the 
amount of food, but the kind of food that needs changing. A most 
delicious’ food beverage—the very taste and smell of it make a 
person feed kindly—is Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which helps the 
stomach to digest other foods and banishes dyspepsia—the chronic 
indigestion which is so liable to make people, especially brain 
workers, cross and morose. Sixpence will buy a packet of Dr. 
Wibbles’ Vi-Cocoa; but when you spend that sixpence it is not 
spt a food-drink that you are buying, but sixpence worth—nay, 

pound’s worth—of good humour and sunny happiness. . 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 


‘at makes all the difference. 
Every. grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. 
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to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. . Cocoa is all Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as 
nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of the Gods. ; It is Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this . 
one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it aged ; 

more and more relied upon by those who study health and diet. Wear a different pair of boots on alternative (. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA is manv- 
factured by the Oldest Heuse In the Trade, and is 
unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour. 


‘WOOD-MILNE ‘RUBBER HEEL - 


one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair bs j 
without. q 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for thé cobbler, inspect the condition of th. 3 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in on 


WOOD-MILNE | 
Rubber Heels 


The medical Press, including Zhe Lancet, British Medical 
Journal, and: Medical Annual, testifies to its absolute purity. 


Fry 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


 Gocow. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


If they really afe Wood-Milne, they outlast four leathe - 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last’ as long agai:, 


By the name on the heels shall you know them. 
From all bootmakers. 
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Readers 
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Red Cover. 
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WEEK ENDING 


APRIL. 7, 1910. 


Ewrerep at 
Sratiovens’ Haru, 


One PENNY, 


WELL DONE, “TERRIERS.” 

Arrgit Ist is the birthday of the 
“ Terriers;” for at midnight, on March 31st, 
1908, the old Volunteer organisation ceased 
to exist, and at one second after midnight 
the new Territorial Force came into being. 

The only weak point about it is its name. 
This was foredoomed to be shortened into 
“Terriers,” and the youth of many of the 
recruits, coupled with their lack of stamina 
in some instances, naturally tempted the 
fault-finders to dub them the “Toy 
Terriers.” 

But the “ Terriers" can afford to laugh 
at being laughed at. Boys they may be, 
many of them, but they are doing men’s 
work. In the early days of volunteering 
there was the same tendency to sneer 
without cause. Yet the Volunteers made 
themselves respected and liked more and 
more as the years rolled by. And s0, too, 
will the ‘ Terriera,” . 

For the new Territorial Force is superior 
to the old Volunteer Force. Taught by 
experience, it has taken to itself the best 
features of that extinct organisation, while 
carefully avoiding its shortcomings. 

It is not a mere collection of armed 
men. It is a citizen army, complete in 
itself, with its own transport and supply, 
its cavalry, and its artillery—field, horse, 
and mountain. 

Tt has its peparate cyclist battalions ; 
its wireless, cable, and air-line telegraph 
companies ; its balloon company, its field 
ambulances, its medical corps, and its 
oursing service. 

And all this in two years! Well may. we 
say: ‘‘ Well done, ‘ Terriers ’!” 

_——_ OC 
FIRES EXTINGUISHED. 

A FARMER in a small way walked into 
the offices of one of our fire insurance 
companies, and intimated that he wished 
to insure his barn and a couple of stacks. 

“What facilities have you for extin- 
guishing a fire in your village ?” inquired 
the superintendent of the office. 

The man scratched his head, and 

ndered over the matter for a little while, 

ventually he answered : 

“* Well, it sometimes rains ! ’* 

D0 
WHEN PRINCES GLOBE-TROT, 

THE forthcoming “little jaunt” of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales is the third 
of its kind undertaken by them since the 
death of Queen Victoria, the first being in 
1901, when they embarked in the Ophir in 
March, and returned in her to England in 
November, after covering forty thousand 
miles by sea and rail. 

On this occasion they also visited South 
Africa ; and their tour embraced, in addi- 
tion, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and Ceylon, where they inspected the 
camps occupied by the oer prisoners of 
war. 

Four years I:ter their Royal Highnesses 
started on their Indian tour in tho battle- 
ship Renown, which had previously had her 
guns removed, and been otherwise altered 
80 as to resemble a magnificent private 
yacht rather than a man-of-war. 

Like ““ week-ending,”” and the annual 
migration of all classes to the seaside, this 
custom of extended tours abroad by 
royalties is of comparatively modern origin. 
Indeed, the fashion in its present guise 
may be said to have been started by 
King Edward, then himeelf Prince of Wales, 
no longer ago than 1875. 

His state visit to India on that occasion 
was the biggest thing of its kind ever 
undertaken. The troopship Serapis was 
transformed into a floating palace for him. 
The nation voted £112, towards his 
expenses, and the Queen added another 
£200,000 out of her own private purse. 
The public was amazed at the magnitude 
of the total sum. But His Royal Highness 
Managed to spend it all—and more. 


Mrs. Brarp: ‘“ What will you do if the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer taxes the 
breakfast-table ?” 


“ Can you tell me how to live 100 years ?” 
The philosopher stroked his beard 
thoughtfully. “TI will try," he said, “if 


Mrs. Allan: “Take my breakfast in| you can 


bed.” 
@eeee 

Youna Goticxtty (to pretty girl): 
“Is the seat next to you engaged, miss ?”* 

Miss: “No; but Iam. And he’s going 
to get in at the next station,” 

@eeee 

‘“ AND are you going to leave me so soon, 
Augustus ?” 

“My love, I would willingly give ten 
years of my life if I could but stay with 
you longer. But if I don’t go now I shall be 
fined sixpence for being late at our debating 


society.” 


ive any good reason for wanting 
to live 160 years.’ 


Proressor (to medical student): “ Will 


you please name the bones of the skull ?” 


Student (perplexed): “I’ve got them 
all in my head, professor, but I can’t think 


of the names at the moment.” 
@eeee 


Cxiever Son: “ If I win that £500 prize, 


I'll give you something good.” 


Father: “ What will you give me, my 


boy ?”* 
Clever Son: “‘ I’m going 
car with it, and I'll give you a ride.” 


A REAL POSER. 
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Mamma : “ Yes, dearest. 
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Enfant Terrible: “ And did they go into the ark two by two, mamma?” 


Enfant Terrible: “Well, who went in with Auntie?” 


A TouRIST on retiring to rest tied a hand- 
kerchief round his head. The landlord 
seeing him, said: ‘‘Got the toothache, 
sir ? 


The tourist replied : ‘‘ No, I only tie up my 
ears so that I can’t hear myself snoring.” 


Doctor (politely, but looking at his 
watch with visible impatience): ‘‘ Pardon 
me, madam, but my time is not my own. 
You have given me all your symptoms in 
sufficient detail, and now, perhaps, you will 
kindly —er—ah——” 

Husband (not so considerate): ‘* Maria, 
he doesn’t want to hear your tongue any 
more; he wants to look at it.” 


“Loox here,” said the  reformin 
husband, “we must have things arran, 
in this house so that we shall know just 
where everything is kept.” 

‘‘ With all my heart,”” sweetly answered 
his wife, “and let us begin with your late 
hours, my love. I should dearly love to 
know where they are kept.” 

Pa lets things run on as usual. 


Clarence: ‘“Wondah what’s worrying 

Algy, old chap ?” 

eggy : “ Why, his father-in-law and his 
mother-in-law are both living with him, 
you know!” 

Clarence: ‘“ How’s that, old man ?”* 

Reggy: ‘‘ Why, Algy has no house of 
his own, and they won't leave theirs.”* 

eeee 

Tuey had been making hay while the 
sun shone, and when they had finished a 
high haystack the farmer’s boy shouted 
from the top: 

“Say. mister, how am I going to get 
down?” 

The farmer considered the problem, and 
finally solved it. ‘“ Oh, just shat yer eyes 
and walk around a bit!” 

@eeee 

TEACHER (after a holiday, to the super- 
intendent): “‘I should like a week's leave 
of ata A x : 

Superintendent : ‘‘ For what purpose ?” 

Tekan: “To get married.” a 

Superintendent: “Why weren't you 
married during your holiday ?” 

Teacher: “I didn't want to spoil my 
holiday in that way!" 


to buy a motor- 


WOMEN WHO FASCINATE 
JURIES. 


A FASCINATING woman is never more 
fascinating than when she is in the dock 
fighting for her life. 

The notorious Countess Tarnowska, when 
testifying on her own behalf the othet 
day at Venice, was not allowed to sit neat 
the judge,-as were the other prisoners when 

iving evidence, for fear that he might be 

7p by her charm. 

adame Steinheil, the central figure in 
that sensational murder mystery at Paris, 
to a remarkable degree the 
same marvellous mesmeric power. As 
when free, so when a prisoner, she fascinated 
everybody she came in contact with, and— 

De ticy acquitted her. 

An emotional French jury! Yes, but a 
stolid British a once acted in precisely 
the same way. It was at the Old Bailey, 
some three years ago. A Frenchwoman 
was on trial for throwing vitriol over het 
lover in a London hotel. 

For four whole days she stood in the 
dock, and during four whole days her eyes, 
dark as sloes, were hardiy ever turned 
away from the faces of the jury. One who 
was present has loft it on record that the 
wonderful variety of expressions she 
managed to impart into those same eyes of 
hers has rarely been equalled. 

“Now,” he says, “they were softly 
endearing, then prettily submissive, anon 
shooting forth unmistakable gleams of 
determination. In deportment she was 
most accomplished ; there was eloquence in 
the mere raising of a finger.” 

Small wonder such sirens escape con- 
viction. But one wonders what verdict a 
jury of women would return. 


>COC~- 


ONLY JUST. 

“ AND what were the provisions of your 
uncle’s will?” 

“That I should have all he left after the 
payment of his just debts.” 

* Ver of the old man, wasn’t it ? 
What did he leave ?” 

“* Just debts,” 


> OC 
WHAT A TARIFF WAR IS. 


A TARIFF war, such as that whioh 
nearly came about between Canada and 
the United States, is really a boycott, 
carried out between nations instead of 
between individuals. 

“Tf,” says one nation to the other, 
‘you will not give us better terms, we 
will not buy from you.” ‘‘ Oh, very well!” 
retorts the other ; ‘‘ then we won’t buy from 
ou, either.” And they proceed to cla, 
higher and higher duties on each other's 
goods. To the ordinary man the process 
seems to partake very much of the nature 
of that known as cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. 

In order to make the matter plain, we 
will suppose Britain were a protected 
country, and that Sweden, we will say, 
imposed an extra heavy duty on all 
manufactured woollen goods she imported 
from us. We should probably hit back by 
imposing a duty on the matches she now 
makes and sells us to the tune of many 
millions of boxes a year. 

This would deal a deadly blow at the 
Swedish match industry, because we are 
one of her best customers in that particular 
line. It would also, in all probability, 
cause us to pay morc for our matches, and 
it might conceivably have the effect of 
causing more matches to be mado in 
England. 

But these are details. The main thing 
to remember is that a tariff war is a real 
war, and, as in the case of other wars, 
both the combatants are bound to suffce 
losses. 


Do you want information on any agricultural subject? Then write to the Editor of THE SMA LLHOLDER, the 
One pennv weoikly. 


new paper devoted to rural life. 
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Te World's Best” Slories 


_ Told Week by Week. 


Optimism of Rufus Isaacs. 

Sm Rurvs Isaacs, K.C., M.P., the new Solicitor- 
General, ran away to sea as a boy, and worked on a three- 
masted Gage apke Experience showed, however, that 
a nautical was not quite so pleasant as the story- 
writers depict it, and young Rufus resigned his position 
after many tribulations. Eventually, he to the 


to visit St. Steph 


boldly 

He succeeded in the policeman on duty, 
who, however, Peden gH gto pn two later, and, 

him, confronted him with the question : 

“« Excuse me, sir, but are you a member ?” 

“ Not yet,” was the , * but I am going to be soon.” 

Mes sat paalen bry said the an, “ but, mean- 
while, wou you mind going the other way?” 

“ That ‘ meanwhile,’ says Mr. Isaacs, “‘ lasted twelve 


Lord Halsbury in Parliament. 

Lorp Harssury may well be called the Grand 
See ee es on ths bemiL ms epieye ie w eore 
been taki i on at ei; -five to prove 

oy tate, ie n0 believer in the too okt at forty 
—= Not only has he been showing younger judges 
ow 


to di of cases with justice dispatch, but 
he has delved @ vigorous speech in defence of the 


etill no success. 

Then he dived into his handkerchief pocket, but still the 
necessary document remained hidden, while an audible 
titter went round. 

keeping cool, he continued his search and proceeded 
to yet a fifth pocket. This took time, for he had to 
t er to another receptacle a miscellaneous collection 


of the House. 
Quoted a Psalm. 


Miss Dororay Drew, who is to go. out with Vispount | Fy 


Gladstone, her uncle, the new Governor-General of 
South Africa, was the heroine of many stories when she 
was a little girl and the favourite grand-daughter of 


she refused to , and when all other 
means eg to coax reek bak, Mr. 


the Grand @ld 
~ One m 


alled. ‘“ Why don’t get nid he 
was cal s lon’t you up, my child?” 
- asked. . 


“ Why, grandfather,” was the » * didn’t tell me 
te dow: at the Bible says 2” i ™ 


ea, '° . 
* Well, it disapproves of early rising—says it is a waste 


o! 
The G. O. M. knew his Bible better than most men, but 
for once in his life he was nonplussed. 

_ “You listen, then,” went on the lady in ly 
to his exclamations of astonishment, and t ep ber 
Bible, she read the second verse of the echintiod ani 
twenty-seventh Psalm, laying emphasis on the first: 
words, ‘‘ It ig vain for you to rise up early.” 


Rooeevelt’s Mistake. 


AvrHouGH Mr. Roosevelt has enjoyed hi 
{nto the wilds of Africa, he will probably not be so 


went into ee to wash his h: a 
seemed to be stealthy footsteps c e@ passage. 

“ Ah!” said he to himself, ‘‘ those are up to their | 
tricks again, but I'll be even with them time.” 


stopped, and someone pushed the door. 

ir. 
the dripping towel over the newcomer’s head, calling out 
as he 80: : 


“ T’ve got you now.” 

But to his dismay the visitor was not one of his sons, 
but ~ saps ee eval ips to do some gee 
Need! to , Mr. Roosevelt apologised profusely, 

i ihe Piecuinanae to the srtocished man, who 
been inclined to hit out in self-defence until he knew 


“who his assailant was. ; 


Roosevelt flung 


The Preper Department. 
A tapy called at one of the big stores and asked for 

Charles and Lamb’s “ Tales front : 

Hos Rie dit otcaet toc: 1 Set Sn ey, Being in a hurry 
e 


The woman to whom she pat the question looked 
at her for a moment, and then pel 
“ Lambe’ tails ; fur department, third oo ee 


ironically asked : 
. And what is the hard work which you do for your 


? 
“The hardest of all,” said the prince. “I have the 
overwhelming duty of making the various accounts agree. 


Irving. and Grossmith. 
In his new book, ‘“ Piano and I,’? George Grossmith, 
the entertainer, aor good stories the late 


when she afterw met him at a 
part ven. by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Arthur Jones, she said, 
Tm Grossmith.’ | . 
“The usual twinkle came into his eyes. He received 
her cordially, and said : . 
“Thank Heaven, you're not as ugly as your father !’” 


In Manchester. 


Grorcr Grossmirs also relates what happened when | }, 


Sir Henry and he were staying at the same hotel in 
Manchester 


outside the entrance to the hotel. I said to the porter in 
a somewhat jocular way, ‘ Are these people waiting to see 
me leave the hotel ?* 


“He said, ‘No, sir, they are waiting to see Sir Enery 


“] aid, ‘But doesn’t Sir Henry find this a bit of a 
nuisance ?* 


Told by Beresford. 


enlivening the He a Cone tk eae eer 
ouse mmons by wit and 
at a dinner in New York defended the Customs 
officials of the : 

“ These young men,” he said, ‘ in a difficult 

i conduct themselves . The stories are 
‘alse that make them out to be brutal and indelicate, 
If it were Turkey now ! 

“In the days Batoum fell to Russia,” he 
resumed, ‘“‘ sailor on a British ap tying © Betoum 


new trousers you've goton?’. ._ . 
* Yes,’ said the sailor. i ht them.’ 

ief, ‘you must pay duty 
on them.’ 


“*But I’ve no money left,’ said the sailor. And 
this was true. Stes Inet epson taal’ gome'ss pay the shop- 
man’s bill. : 

“*Nom 2’ eried the chief. ‘ That’s very bad for 
you, then. You'll have to leave the trousers with us in 


that case.’ 
‘“* But I’ve got nothing under them,’ objected the sailor. 
‘“ © Never 3 we won't look,’ said the chief, and his 
men all repeated that there was no fear—they would none 
of them look. 


“* But other people may look !’ shouted the desperate 


sailor. . 

“ The officials s their shoulders. 

“* That,’ they said, ‘ is no concern of ours.’ 
See Doe oes ee , to leave 
his new purchase behind, and to gallop to hi as best 
he could, making up’in speed whet he lacked in drapery.” 


“M fly was waiting for me, as I had to start earlier 
than Sir Henry. When the hall porter, in his red coat, al. 
opened the door for ini I notietd an euntmons sour ay 
f 


1 ' 


: Week ENDING 
yo x Aran 7, 1910. 


re Odd Corner 


The Editor wilt give one of the famous P.W. penknrires 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted jor this 
column. If there ie more that one sender of a paragraph 
used, the will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first: ‘ 


“JUST AS GOOD.” 
A PATnEn who purchased some attar 
Of roses to to his dattar, 
m Found it was a fraud, 
And the dealer was awed 
Into telling ’twas nothing but wattar. 


EIGHTY DIFFERENT WAYS. 
LsvzL © 


‘ 


possible when you -hnow the knac! 


nth ober 3 It is 
The way to do it is shown below. 
A FIGURE PUZZLE. 
Herne are five lines of 3 
11h 
33332 


5 56555 

TTITt 

Cross out all th t three, add toget! 

ou! e res excep » ogether the 
three figures left, wait they form twenty. Sobution below. 


ANOTHER WORD PUZZLE. 
I am a word of five letters, made of steel with a wooden 
Behead me, and J am a fruit. 


Behead me again, and I am of the head. 
Piece » coumnant in frout ef am, and I become an 


Place another consonant behind me, and I grow cn a 
man’s face. Solution below. 


A LOVE STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
wor s O L 


Maid: One. 
Cuaprsr Il. 
Maid Won. 
Cuarrss Il, 

Made One. 


. - > FORM. A SENTENCE. 
en eee rit ia 


and a dozen noughts, 
Fetes § scutes Thy ceagly sbling dina dapat 
Solution below. : 


THE CYCLIST’S JOURNEY. 

“Tue station is twelve miles away,” a cyclist wat 
told at his hotel, ‘‘ and one-third of the way is up-hill, onc- 
third down-bi#il, and one-third level.” 

“ It is now two o'clock, and the train is due at thice 
thirty,” reflected the cyclist ; “I will walk up-hill at four 
-hill at twelve miles an hour, 


gniles an hour, coast do 


Tas cyclist lost the train by twenty minutes. The 
four miles up-hill took an hour, the four down-hill 
took minutes, and the four miles on level wera 

an hour—110 minutes in all, whereas the 


covered in 
= was only 90 mimutes. The spparcnt 
| verage of sight urls per hour ted Bin Re 


Glasgow readers shvuld turn te pase 644. 


a 
be A MOST 
APRIL /, <3 iy 


His 


exclaimed 


breaking. Next to me was Adolph Beck. Poor fellow ! 
He had a terrible time of it. 

He kept telling us all he was innocent, but, of course, 
nobody believed him. So —, convicts, of whose guilt 
there could be no question. used to preach the same yarn. 

However, Beck kept at it, in season and out of season, 
with the result that he earned for himself the enmity of 
the warders. Then, when they started bullying him, he 
complained to the Governor. That, of course, made it 
worse than ever for him. “Put up with erasing: 
submit to anything, rather than report a warder.” Th 
was the advice given me by an “old lag” when I was a 
‘ green ’un,” and it is good advice. 

Poor Beck, however, strong in the consciousness of his 
innocence, went just the opposite way to work. The result 
was that existence for him was made well-nigh unbearable. 

He was reported. or threatened with reports, almost 
every day. e was pushed and buffeted about on parade, 
at work, in his cell—everywhere. It is marvellous to me 
how he lived through it all. 

Que source of constant trouble was in regard to his 
name. At roll-call he would insist on giving his own 
name, instead of the one he vas convicted under, For 
this he was reported and punished over and over again, 
yet he persisted in the practice right up to the end, 

Jabez Balfour and Lord William Neville were inmates 
of Parkhurst with me. They were both known in prison 
parlance as “ governor's men,” and were never really 

trusted, in consequence, by the warders, 
Keen on Newspapers. 

This meant that they knew very little, if anything, 
of the secret. subterranean life of the prison—the 
trafficking, and so on. Besides, Balfour had the reputa- 
tion of being a very religious man, and the average prison 
warder has no use for such. ‘‘ The bigger the rogue the 
better the man,” is their motto. 

Neville was particularly keen on newspapers, of which I 
was able to secure him a fairly regular supply. In return, 
I used to get from him eggs. biscuits, butter, jam, and tea. 

Neville was treated quite differently from the other 
convicts—for what hidden reason it were perhaps better 
now not to inquire too closely. He was on hospital diet 
nearly the whole tims T was at Parkhurst, although he 
was not in hospital, This meant that instead of his 
having to be content with the ordinary meagre convict 

fare he could enjoy practically any luxuries the doctor 
chose to order him. For the doctor, be it understood, is 
the autocrat of the prison as regards diet. If he orders a 
prisoner champagne and chicken, why, champagne and 
chicken it is. 

Mind, I am not saying anything against Neville. On 
the contrary, I found him a very decent sort of fellow 
indeed. And. obviously, he would have been a fool not 
to have availed himself of any relaxations of discipline 
that would have enabled him to better his lot in gaol. 
But there is the fact that because of his social position, 
and because he had money, his imprisonment was made 
far less rigorous for him. 

Never Did Any Work. 

For it must not be supposed that it was only in respect 
of his diet that he was treated differently from the rest of 
us. He had all sorts of priviloges in addition. For 
instance, althougi one prisoner is not allowed by the rules 
to perform any service for another prisoner, Neville had a 
man told off to wait upon him, and this man used to wash 
up his mugs and plates, and clean and polish his cell 
utensils, He was allowed, too, to have as many books as 
he wanted from the prison library, and to change them 
as often as he wished. A great privilege. 

Then his cell door was areeteliy always open, and only 
a prisoner can appreciate what that means. As for work, 
the hard work’ that most convicts have to do, why, Neville 
did not know the meaning of it. True, he used to amuse 
himself in the garden with a broom, but it was not work— 
only just an airing and exercise. ; 

He had plenty of swells come to see him, too, and appar- 
ently the interviews they were allowed to have with him 
were untrammelled by any of the restrictions that hedge 
round an ordinary visitor. 

I remember on one occasion two very pretty girls called. 
I happened to be passing through the yard, and I noticed 
that they were smoking cigarettes. The next time I saw 


their size 
too, who 


With him 
associate. 
ees . 


Servitude 
Holloway 


He was 
me to get 
gneny h 
Longed 
where the 


developed 
and ap 


way that 


I don’t 


murdered 
being rob 


breed all 


his back 
had taken 


e came 


reformed. 
or iron-ce 
and 8 


East End, 


Hardman, 
leave, 


Do you want to make a beehive? This week’ 


Se 


prisons 
experiences at Holloway and Portland. 


Vee? 


Neville I mentio: 
had had a good 
them. Whereupon 


He was in Portland with me, 
stone quarries putting red marks on the stones 


acquainted with in Parkhurst. 
e worked in No. 10 
never complained, nor di 


An intersating and somewhat uncommon character 
was Winterton, the man who wrote 


some trafficking for him, but not much, as 
little money. 


at Holloway, where I was hospital orderly, 


was not going to do any such thing, 
mistake, and taken too large a quantity, 
tried for manslaughter. 


So I made some excuse. But a few days later another 
prisoner, who was onvioyes about the hospital, asked me 


then to tell the compounder, as I did n 
get into trouble. 

Afterwards, when I met Winterton in Parkhurst, he 
seemed to have lost his craving for morphia, but had 


pealed to me to try to get him some. Here again, 
however, I 
he returned to the subject again and again, showing how 
deep a hold it had upon him. 
It was while I was acting as 


the Whitechapel murderer, 
the two burglars who batte 
Smith, of Muswell Hill 

unmitigated ruffi 


across a man more utterly brutal and a pie He had 
broken into a house in the Whitechape 


of stolen property, and t 
£35, the proceeds of a burglary. 

This may or may not have been so, 
crime was an exceptionally atrocious one. Yet Seaman 
seemed to glory in i 
much a man as a wild beast in 
moral monstrosities that our convict system seems to 


He had been shockingly hurt through 
roof in attemptin 


He had, it appeared, been a diver in his young days, but 


Arrested for Murder. 
His first sentence of penal servitude was one of seven 
ears, and he freely admitted to 


straight in future. This, 
the old days 


stuck to it. But one day, going down a by-street in the 


“ police ! murder |" and all that sort of thing. 

ithout stop 
His arrival 
constables. The woman said that a man had been in her 
house, and had just 
the only man in sight, so 


sentenced him to fourteen years’ 
“ After that," said Seaman, 
happened.” 
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“2 KABLE SERIES. U 


ds from a (e: aol Bird 5 (age 


By W. H. NEWMAN, Coiner and Convict. 


‘ This is not the ral type of convict ar epg for the narrator was ne gtinay one ls Hee what ts 
mown in prison parlance as a ly ” » that ts to say, a “‘ clever rogue,” and up dodges. Consequently, 
he was trusted by the warders, and “* in” with them. , 


goes to show that there is ison as there ts 


ee : hy Se ne I ee ee  engiaig iaaee ot 
outside. Burglary, coining, pocket-picking, in , well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in 
institutions, with the pea in oa often with thon , 


some, at least, of tn authority. Convict 


active assistance, 0 
i week Newman told his remarkable trafficking 


are, 1n short, seminaries of crime. In the opening instalment 


LAL I 


LNAI PLL EEL IIIS 


ned the circumstance to him, and said I 
mind to beg one of the cigarettes from 
he laughed good-naturedly, and 
hy didn’t you? I have no doubt 


He was the only man I ever met who really wanted to 
h “Of what use am I now?” he would my. 
“ Even if I ever get better I shall be a cripple for li 


: “Well, w a they ‘top’ (hang) me, and the sooner the better." 


they would have given you the whole lot, cigarette Case he meant what he said. For when the prison 
Part I1.—PRISON CELEBRITIES. all, if they could have managed it without being seen.’* | doctor told him he was too weak to go up for trial te the 
Ar Portland I was put to work in the quarries, stone- I knew John Lee, “the man they could not hang.’ | sessions that were then about to be held, and which were 


to be presided over by the late Mr. Justice Hawkins, he 
exclaimed, ‘ For heaven’s sake, doctor, let me go up. I 
know Hawkins will hang me if he can, and that is just 
what I want!” I saw the doctor shudder and turn 
pale, but Seaman had his way. 

On the morning of his triel I helped him to dress, and 
offered to assist him towards the prison gate, where a cab 
was waiting for him, but he repelled me, saying gruffy, 
“I can walk alone; get out.” 

And this savage surliness he kept up till the last. He 
even tried to prevent the hangman’s assistant from sup- 
porting him on the drop, with the result that there was 
something very nearly approaching to an unseemly 
souffle. 

In the middle of it the executioner pulled the bolt, and 
his assistant fell through the trap with Seaman, grazing 
his legs severely, and cutting his chin and face. 

Milsom and Fowler were hanged with Seaman, one on 
either side of him. Fowler was also a patient of mine, if 
I may so term him. He, too, was of a savage and morose 
disposition, though not so bad as Seaman. His one great 
regret was that he had got to die without “ getting even " 
with the detectives who arrested him. “If I could only 
‘out’ (kill) Marshall," he remarked to me once, “I 
would dance a jig on the gallows.” 

Fowler was several days in hospital, and during that 
time he told me all about the crime. The exact sum 
that he took out of the safe, he said, was £153, but he only 
gave Milsom £50, telling him that there was only £100 
in it. They expected to have obtained at least i 

That Mr. Smith was killed was due, Fowler said, to their 
miscalculating his strength and determination. Knowing 
him to be an old man of over seventy, they did not expect 
him to make much, if any, resistance. They thought he 
would be cowed at the mere sight of them, in which case 
they would not have harmed him. 

*“ But, so far from being frightened of me,” said Fowler, 
“he caught me by the throat, and swung me round 
kitchen like a cat.” This caused the pair of them to set 
about him, Fowler kicking and choking him, while Mitsom 
struck him repeatedly over the head with a jemmy. 

Fowler never expressed any regret for this cruel murder, 
but he was terribly bitter against his pal Milsom, for, as 
he said, “ putting him away,” and he threatened that he 
would “out” him if he got the chance. How nearly he 
succeeded in doing so is matter of common knowledge. 
Fowler's Satisfaction. 

As a punishment for his violence in the dock, Fowler 
was not allowed the usual glass of stout and a smoke on the 
eve of his execution, an indulgence which is granted to 
most murderers about to die, and which was not withheld 
from Milsom. 

The prison authorities were nervous, too, lest he 
might renew his attack upon Milsom on the gallows; so, to 
be on the safe side, they placed Seaman in the middle, 
between the two, and brought Fowler out and put him in 
position on the drop last of all. 

I do not think, however, that these precautions were 
really necessary. Fowler told me, shortly before his 
execution, that he was satisfied when he heard for 
certain that Milsom was to die. ‘‘ What worried me,” 
he said, “ was the thought that he was going to slip his 
neck out of the noose and leave moe to swing alone.” 

I may mention here that Mrs, Dyer, the notorious 
baby farmer, was lying under sentence of death at the 
same time as Fowler, Milsom, and Seaman, and there was 
some talk of having a quadruple execution, and so getting 
the whole ghastly businesss over and done with in one day. 


and was employed in the 
denoting 
and dimensions—a nice “soft” job. Monson 
was tried for the Ardlamont murder, I got 


, a hard-labour gang. but he 
e ever get into any trouble. 
was Victor Honor, the money-lender, Monson’s 
But they had quarrelled, and were not then 
terms. 


“Seven Years’ Penal 
I knew him at 
aagied I did 

e had very 


” for Pearson's MaGaZINeE. 
and at Parkhurst, and at both 


a morpho-maniac, and was always bothering 
him a supply of his favourite drug. This was 
and conse- 
Of course, however, 
as, if he had made a 
I might have beon 


access to the surgery. 


for Indian Curry. 


was kept. I thought it best 


morphia bott: 
ot want to see him 


an intense longing for a dish of Indian curry, 
had to confess myself beaten. Nevertheless, 


hospital orderly at Hollo- 
I was brought into close contact with Seaman, 
and with Milsom and Fowler, 
red to death poor old Mr. 
They were all three of them 
ans, but Seaman was the worst. 
think that in all my experience I ever came 
Road, and had 
an aged man and his wife because they resisted 
bed. His story was that they were receivers 
at they had cheated him out of 


but in any case the 


t. The truth is that he was not so 
human form—one of those 


too frequently. 

falling from a 
to escape, and while lying helpless on 
he confided to me much of his past history. 


to drink, and afterwards to crime. 


me that he was guilty. 
cowed, and determined to go 
it should be remembered, was in 
, before our prison administration was 
en they buried a convict alive in 8 stone 


out of prison 


im in winter, ted him i P t 
cad a aniesies him all the veaerote In the end, however, it was decided to hang Mrs. Dyer 
Seaman had had enough of it, and he got work, and separately, and two hours before the three men were put 


to death she was taken away in the prison van to the Old 
Bailey. This was so that she should not suffer the mental 
torture of hearing the death-bell toll. 
After the triple execution was over, she was brought 
back to Holloway, and placed in the condemned cell 
in, and the following morning she, too, met her fate at 
the hands of the hangman. It was a dreadful series of 
happeni to be crowded into forty-eight hours, and 
cast a gloom over everybody im the gaol, officials as well 
as prisoners. 
(Next week Newman tells how a convict taught him the 
art of coining while in prizon.] 


he heard a woman screaming for assistance— 


ing to think, he ran towards the sounds, 
on the scene coincided with that of a couple of 
that moment run out. Seaman was 
they arrested him. And Justice 
hearing that he was a convict on ticket-of- 
nal servitude. 
“TI ceased to care what 
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. after a 
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“Ts it too late, or am I still free to 
make a choiag? Honour says I am 


bound to b.) mise. But roar, of the 
bebe keep my pro yet— ey hey bad eee 
Brentforth eat alone at a grinding the timber buttresses {o 
= table, oy = ee ee, And in the rear the 
graphs” whieh ore her, .Her sides were caving i 
eyes were hot and t, as with : and some of ony Bee which had 
mail toes, Oe ONE nl tao mes” ae one already 
i. es . le : 
whiteand strained. Her, delicately S10). Lite’ Temptation was Crowded inte a Terrible Minute, © By OLIVER MERLAND. aoe > being decent aus Gh ee 
: the masses of coal overhead. 


raphs were those of two men, and two likenesses 
more different were probably never 
The first was that of a fair- young , dressed 
wlth op catonsly ene 5 ee wae tent of He had 
a hartisome, face: The other was that of an older 
man, dark almost to swarthiness, and with features so - 
hewn that they were saved from positive coarseness only 


par ifeasbgaes on them. There was no smile on his lips, 
— It was the face of a man, 
who had fought way thacagh Mls, sherwing soars tendsenos 
to those im. 


Was ita and pitiless face ? Ells caught her breath 
as she studied it, and was it merely imagination on her pat, 
or did it really, by force of contrast, cause the face the 
younger man to look weak and vapid and his smile insincere ? 

Even as the idea presented iteelf, Ella pushed the photo- 

of the older man from her with a F gone, apemee 
ing to 


“Oh, you are cruel!” she said, as = serge someone 
who hear her. “ You make me id, and I believe 


y we Lope h f to mak rnin 
t was.a strange specch for a e concerning @ man 
whose wife she had promised <— 

But Ella was in a strange, agitated mood. A great fear was 
on her lest she was on the brink of making a terrible mistake, 
which her whole after-life would not be long enough to undo. 

“T gay, Ella! Ella, dear!” 

She started at the sound of the voice, which was very soft 
and seductive. The French window which led out into the 

was wide open, and through it was looking the i 
of Ge ft wpa. after the 
of one who ente no doubts as to his welcome. 

“ Little Ella !”” he repeated. 

The girl sprang to her feet. A tide of crimson flooded her 
face, and then receded to leave her whiter than ever. Her heart 


was beating fast. But she did not take the hands which 
Cyril Dene out to her so 5 
“ I only got baek last ni I’ve come to see you the 


first chance I could get,” e said. “I wi to hear you 
tell me yourself that it’s not true—that you've not pro: 
to that brute Granger.” 
“ But I cannot tell you so, because—because I have promised 
to be Mr. Granger’s wife.” 
“I don’t believe it! It would-be treachery to 
know. I’ve been no end in love with you 2 


Cyril o with a resentment. Ells did not look at 
hin ache: che plucked nervously at the lace of her frock. 


“ But I was never bound to you,” she said. ‘“‘ You never 


asked me to be your wife.” 

Ella was the only child of Colonel Brentforth, of Oak- 
hollow G: , an estate in the north, which had once been 
extensive fair to see, though now it was dilapidated and 
sadly shrunken. The colonel himself was o tall man, with a 
Jean, brown face, a white moustache, and an uncertain 
= He keds pees? ith © his own talents as a man 
of ness, but all his efforts to make a fortune had only 

j beggaring himself by dabbling in unlucky 
investmen’ ° 


, te. » 
Alured Dene wasa solicitor who had a house on the other 


Mr. 
side of Oakholiow. He anu the colonel hed been et Rugby 
have 


and friends ever since; so it was not eu 
that the son of one and the daughter of the other sho 
been gore together since they were children. It was 
equally haps, that the two fathere—who were 
both widowers—! anticipated an engagement between 
oung people as they grew up. 
"3 eyes come to brighten when she had scen 
patting. ‘And he had always been charming to her. 
He had grown fond of Ella in his own way. But he had 
not committed himself. Ella’s father was so poor a man 
that it was certain he would not leave his daughter a penny, 
and Cyril’s own parent, while making a income, was 
extravagant ta leave much behind him. His own sole prospects 
of being rich were cither to earn & fortune by working for 
it or else to marry a gitl already of one. 
So, although he had assu imself that he was “ jolly 
fond of dear little Ella,” he had decided that he must be 


dent. 
Pro have a nice‘time with a pretty girl and to pride himself 
on the conviction that she looked ‘up to, him as a hero were 
very different. things from making sacrifices and consenting 
to work hard for her. : 
While he had hesitated, a new-comcr had appeared on the 


me, you 
we were 


scene. 
This was Roger Granger, whom Cyril Dene had prom 
described as that “common, vulgar brute.” Truth to Fell, 
there was not much that was refined or polished about 
Granger's appearance. Rumour w that he had 
atarted life in the pit. Whether this was trac or not, he had 
worked fiercely, and showed plain traces of it. 
fortune, and had invested one portion of it 
a coal-mine a dozen miles from Oakhollow, and another 
in the Hall, the largest mansion for miles around. 
indeniably he had presented a startling, if not a jarring, 
contrast to the ancient family of aristocrats who had owned 
the place for centuries before him. The county magnates 
d not have tolerated him had it not been for his wealth. 
He had become connected with Colonel Brentforth in con- 
nection with a business transaction. Ella had shronk from 
him when he was first introduced to her. His powerful, 
ungrecetes frame and grim, hard face had repelled her. But, 
for her father’s sake, she had tried to conquer her first unfavour- 
able impressions. She knew that Granger was a shrewd man 
and that he could influence her father in a way 
hat would save him from further losses. 
Cyril Dene had been too fastidiously contemptuous of 


THE SMALLHOLDER deals with such subjects as thess—Fruit-growing, pidveenstat, the Keeping of bees 


rather, had been! 
sicftencoul with the flash and in 


“ ¢hat brute .? who didn’t even know how to dress raised the safety-lamp above his head. The flame 
stylishly, to even of him as 6 ible rival. He had wildly behind the protecting gauze. 
away for a holiday in a com! t frame of mind. explosion which must have shattered 
while he was absent “ the brate” had proposed to Ella. id. “God the poor fellows who were 
He hed done eo bluntly, almost eurtly, without wont of help us! s no hope, unless—— 
sentiment. . » j 
“If will trust me and be my wife,” he had said, “I rust, the lamp on Cyril, but the yours 
will be kind to you and a friend to your father.” man’s. hands were shaking so violently that he could ni 
‘And the gic though still » ttle , had con- who took it quickly. Then Grang: 
sented. There was something in the man’s strength, even in down the gallery . The girl’s heat 
the vibration af his harsh voice, which had seemed to force ‘as he deserting them in their 2 
her to say “ Yes.” Yet when she had given him her small, No! ' aa 
white hands, he had held them with gentleness in She hated herself for the mean suspicion of him a second 
his own big, powerful, red ones, which could have so easily | after it had stabbed her brain. G: r’e keen eyes hal 
crushed them. seen that what was left of the roof was held up by a mast: 


which was curiously like the keystone of an-arch. It. 
was loose, and was threatening to fall momentarily, and if 
it fell the way of escape would be blocked—and, worse, t):: 
entire roof would come down and crush them all out of any 
semblance of life. 
There was just o 


As soon, however, as she had pecans herself, Ella had been | beam, 


desperate chance. There was a mass «f 


again. fallen coal under the beam. Granger clambered on this, a:::! 
‘But hardly had Granger slipped his ring on her finger than | put his shoulder under the massive timber. It was so! 
im. The recollec- | and heavy that in itself it would have been enough to pvi::! 


she had been tompted to give it back to 
tion of Dene had forced ‘elf on her, and she had 
continu oe found herself compa: men. 

She had tried hard not to do this, telling herself that ft 
was disloyalty to the man whose wife she promised to 
be. Often she had becn tempted to give him back his ri 
and tell him that she could not keep her word. But she _His back seemed crac 


always dreaded doing this when she into his dark, harsh 
face. with pain that, in the sickly light of the lamp especially, it 

And now Cyril had come back, filled with incredulous | was as thou; fears dropped 
wrath by the news. He had been too selfish to speak honestly to grind him into the earth, 
while he had the opportunity ; but the thought that another 
was to win Ella was gall and wormwood to him. 

He flushed sullenly at her last words. 

“ What if I never did ask you to marry me in so many 
words?” he demanded. “I always supposed we under- 
stood each other, and how was I to know you would desert me ? 
Oh, it’s impossible! You can’t marry that brute! See 
here, Ella, only chuck him up, ana Tl—I'l marry you myself 
when I’ve made enough.” 

“Don’t tempt me, Cyril. You should have spoken before. 
I cannot listen now without being untrue.” 


the breath out of most men; and the loosened coal was 
heaped on top of it, together with a transverse mass of ot): 


less, craven 
lamplight—yellow, craven, selfish, 


eagerness in hie eyes. 
* Come on, Ella!’ he said. ‘ We can get away if we run. 
You don’t want to die, ee tt ne 

Ella stood motionless. two men were on either sive 
of her—the man who seemed doomed and the man who was 


“ You can’t mean you're to put the feelings of that | imploring her to hasten back to life with him. 
brute before mine, Ella?” C . “Don’t do it! Come!’ Cyril said. ‘‘We love each other! Cume 
Don’t make an awful mistake and spoil both our lives. 1 | with me! " 


Ella was like a statue of marble. She wondered if lit 
heart had stopped . Agreat terror and a doubtfulne-s 
which was more dreadf © terror had fallen on hv. 
And, slowly, slowly, but very rey the great beam was 


don’t believe G 
should he have 
“ What will? * 
it looked awkward and pulled at his moustache. “ Well, 


er thinks he ever will marry you, or wh 
le that will?” r . 


Is’ I shouldn’t have mentioned it,” he admitted. “‘ But ing the brute down, half by half inch. 

as I’ve told half the truth I might as well tell the lot. The “Do you hear me?” a mid, his voice rising to a 
shriek of enraged fear. “ You can do ing here. Hes 
a dead man—and if you escape alive, you 


ager is Granger's lawyer, you know, and he told me 
night, in strict: confidence, of course, that Granger has 
made a will, leaving you all he’s got in case he dies before 
you marry him.” ‘ 

Ella drew a quick breath. Was it possible that this man, 
who was so harsh and hard, thought so much of her? She 
was near the open window, and before she could answer | & 
she chanced to look up, and saw Granger himeelf, in his 
rough, working elothes, standing not far from the exquisite 


Had G heard what had been said? If so, his expres- 
sion did not y the fact. 
He came to the point without wasting any time on polite 


“You said you would like to see the mine, Ells, and I’ve 
come to fetch you. I’ve A aa my trap waiting in the drive. 
Perhaps ”” he looked with curious steadiness at the 
yo fellow—‘‘ Mr. Dene would like to see it, too?” 

ne thanks awfully !” Cyril drawled. ‘“ But wouldn’t it 
be beastly dirty ? I’m afraid I should feel like a sweep, 
though, of course, a fellow who'd been used to it from boyhood 
would think it all right.” 

"There was.a very unpleasant insolence in his tone; but 
Roger Granger took no notice. He only said : 

: emg as you like. If you are afraid——” 

tf mm 


ing,” Cyril mee. He was nettled, particularl 
as he been just a trifle nervous about trusting himse! 
in the mine. 
Granger’s mare was a fast one, and the twelve miles’ 
journey was soon accom! In # few minutes more the 
three, arrayed in rough overalls, were in the cage, dropping, 
as it were, into a black, fathomless abyss. 
i ier vel sees took a lam: 
any men, Granger a and himself 
h the devious, uteabersicag workings. 


will be rich for 


arm and force her away. 
eluded him, and when he 
Bo Reroly the lie 
ground, and began 
mass of coal and 
great beam. 
steel under a 


which not look human. es were bloodshot, bit 
they were fixed on the girl. His chest was almost crushed 


in, and there were flecks of blood on the swollen lips, through 


her body quivering, 
torn eh " the roof cracked 
i Tt was done at 


Ph the great arses] hess 

cautio torturing eff Granger wor hig way 

from under ft It rested on the heap—and the hea held. 
Held for a couple of minutes, w! Granger an’ 

raced for safety. il had fled and left them alrca‘ly. 


the gil 
They were in the BS fol level, 
who were them front, when the gallery behind 


in. 

Ells gave » low cry and stopped, covering her face with 
He nc “orn but Granger caught her in his arm'-. 
Beda - to him, hurting her, yet sho was ¢!! 

80. 

“Why did you stop with me?” he asked. ‘You would 
have been rich if I had died. ‘Don’t you love him best ‘ 

ge ered, clinging to him. “1 learnt: J 
learnt in that dreadful minute’ that 1 love a man /” 


wondered that her companions did not hear its beati 

‘She scarcely realised where she was, she ase gauss 

at her surroundings. She only knew that she was alone with SUMMING UP. 

the two men, between whom she must choose. Granger, Ax old farmer had brought twenty ducks to tho 


; whose refinem : rket to sell, and after the usual amount of hagglins 
i ee on i Bara mate Kiet poets insopara ble-from a bargain of that description managed 
—— ° was still | to dispose of the lot to a dealer. = 


: “ » g S193. :. ” ‘ ] 
Ah! In the name of Heaven, what was that ? at’s thirty shillings I have to give you, said the 
There was a distant flash and a roar as of thunder, followed dealer, as he proceeded to count it out. : : 
by dull crash after crash. They had been moving through | But the old chap’s st int was not arithmeti’s 
a gallery which had been hollowed out by the miners’ picks. - and he was not satisfied with this mode of payment. 
It. was 80 narrow that they had been compelled to move in “Noa, noa!”’ he exclaimed, “ ye Bought them at “27 
single file, and the roof and sides of coal were shored up by an’ six a piece, an’ ye’ll jist pay for them duck by duck. 
hulks of timber. And” tock by duck ” it had to be. 
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wally 7 ‘They may also remember the heyday of Heligoland’s | £6,000,000 on coast i by 

I 8 ,000,' protection work alone. ‘The sea 
aS 12. Ce erita Ry" Ss prosperity. This glorious time was ina’ by the | had made very serious inroads, and to prevent the tila 
=O arrival on September 6th, 1807, of H.M.8. Majestic, | melting away altogether it has had to be heavily armoured, 


with Admiral Russell in command, when a party of 
marines were landed to hoist the Union Jack as an outward 
and visible sign that Danish rule was at an end. 

The great Napoleon was then bullying Europe and 
trying to keep out English goods, and somebody had 
suddenly discovered that Heligoland made an admirable 
“jumping-board” for smuggling goods into the great 
trading city of Hamburg. A miscellaneous crowd of 
merchants and smugglers poured into the island until, as 
somebody said, “ i with kegs. cases, and human 
beings, there was hardly room to stand, and all the building 
room in the lower town was exhausted.” 

After this excitement died down, Heligoland returned 
to its old dead-and-aliveness, and the inhabitants to their 
primitive respectability. Gaming tables were established 
8 1830, however, but they were suppressed some years 
ater. 


Fainted at Sight of a Horse. 

The next great excitement was the arrival of a horse, 
and one old woman fainted from emotion. With the 
exception of a wheelbarrow and an occasional perambulator 
there were no wheeled vehicles on the island. There were 
a goodly number of sheep and goats, but no cows in per- 
manent residence. Every summer a couple of cows were 
brought over from Cuxhaven, and their milk was retailed 
at the apothecary’s shop to invalid visitors. At the 
close of the sea-bathing season this highly-favoured 
pair returned to the mainland. 

Then came, in 1890, the famous bargain befween our- 
selves and the Germans, by which we took over Zanzibar 
and Pemba, and gave them Heligoland in return. 

As was to be expected, there were people in both coun- 
tries who thought the bargain unfair. There was a 
deal of grumbling in this country, and on the other 
side the German Colonial party complained that no 
territory had been acquired in which any large number of 
emigrants could live. 

Since then, however, the Germans seem to have come 
to the conclusion that from their point of view the bargain 
was a very good one, and they have, more or less cheerfully, 
spent millions of pounds in turning it into an advanced 


f Heligoland, the Naval base for th 
The Story © = ag great Nav: or the 


Heriaotanp, the Kaiser's special pride and joy, has 
recently been honoured by a visit from his Imperi 
Majesty, accompanied, as usual, by a splendid suite. It 
is solely due to the Emperor's far-sightedness as a naval 
strategist, say the Germans, that they, instead of Great 
Britain, own Heligoland. 

They are so proud of the island that every poet and 
patriot and common person has showered pet names on 
it. They have called it the Last Jewel of the Kaiser's 
Crown, Germany's North Sea Sentinel, the Gem of the 
North Sea, the Stationary hi fegece the Red Rock of the 
North Sea, and Germany's Gibraltar. Others, more 
prosaic, have likened it to a grand piano, a mutton chop, 
and “a triangular postage stamp for the sea to lick.” 

The Island is about a mile long and is in two distinct 
parts; the Unterland and the Oberland, and o posite 
the Unterland and separated from it by a strip of sea is 
the Diine, a sandy island used as a bathing station by 
the summer visitors. 

It Used to be British. 

The visitor to Heligoland disembarks on the Unterland: 
which is little more than a sea beach, stuck on to the end of 
the island. Here are the principal buildings, the Kurhaus, 
we museum, Lgenurd hotels. ‘ awe 

long flight of ste up to that of the litt 
town that had to be bails a the Oterland, the high 
plateau that forms the main body of the island. This 
Oberland is planted chiefly with potatoes and cabbages, 
and along it runs a footpath somewhat splendidly known 
officially as the High Road, but more often referred to as 
the potato walk. 

If there are any Heligolanders older than a hundred years 
they will have Yived to change their nationality twice. 
They were Danes until 1807, Britons until 1890, and 


capee base. 
Germans since then.. the last twenty years they have had to spend 


PR ere eee e™Y 


Sea 


chiefly with cement, to keep the place together. Inside 
the harbour (built at a cost of a million and a half), torpedo 
craft can now ride safely at anchor and take in coal and 
other supplies. 

A si sum has been spent on fortifications. 
In the old garden of Government House a great powder 
magazine has been built, and under the garden, earthworks 
have been dug to form a refuge for the inhabitants in caso 
the island should be shelled by an enemy’s fleet. 

A dancing house has been turned into a barracks for 
marines, and the cliffs of the Oberland are crowned with 
big pn batteries and armoured turrets. Even the names 
of the streets have been Germanised. Only one—Barkly 
Street—has been allowed to remain British as a compli- 
ment to the last British governor, Mr. A. C. Barkly. 


ee ft 

“I wear you are going to Australia with your husband, 
Jane,” said the mistress. “‘ Aren’t you nervous about the 
long voyage ?” 

‘Well, ma’am,” said Jane calmly, “ that’s bis look-out. 
I belong to him now, and if anything happens to me it'll 
be his loss, not mine.” 

——~» §-—— 
QUITE COMPETENT. 

THE — feature of the Easter village sports was a 
mile walking race, and the village publican, in a suit loud 
enough to drown the local brass band, was in the ring to see 
that no competitor infringed the rules of fair heel and toe. 

“Come out of it,” he bellowed to the leader at we on! 
of the first lap ; “ you ain't walkin’ fair.’ 

“Git off the track, George,” came the order to the 
second, and with a lap to go the man in the loud suit 
had whittled down the competitors to three, one of whom 
was indulging in a flagrant trot. 

“* T dunno who made you judge,” remarked a disqualified 
competitor, ‘“‘ but you don't know your business, anyhow.” 

For a moment the publican ignored the remark, boing 
all attention on the race. 

“T rules you two chaps out for liftin’,” he bawled to 
the walkers, who were closing in on the man with the trot. 
“ Bill wins the race, but I takes the marble clock and 
wipes his score off the slate. And now,” he added trium- 
phantly, “‘ who is it as doesn’t know his business ? " 
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THIS IS GOING TO BE THE JAPANESE YEAR. 


Below our artist pictures how it will affect us. 
MILLIN 
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E NEW FASHION 
QUGHT CERTAINLY TO 
SAVE HUSBANDS A LOT 
IN MILLINERS’ BILLS. 


rn 
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HERE 1$ A 30-HORSE-POWER 
GONETTE WHICH MAY SOON 
BE SEEN IN LONDON STREETS. 


ANE, USUALLY FICKL 
NDAY Tv, Wi 


MARY 
ON HER 
THROW OVER HER OLD ADM 


Glasgow readers should turn to page 844. 


CERTAIN THAT OUR JAPANESE 
iinneunie Pa La AY Vn GOLF FEVER 


LiL PERHAPS BE LAID OUT AT 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 
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Our Courls — 


Bright Intervals, 
On the ground that her husband was addicted to drink, a 
woman applied at Acton for a maintenance order against 


him. 

The Magistrate: “Is your husband always drank? - 

Applicant: “No, but he goes out every day and comes 
home drank.” 

His Big Baby. 

A debtor in the Westminster County Court pleaded 
inability to pay, as his wife and his horse in November, 
and he was left with seven children. 

His Honour Judge Woodfall: “ How old is the eldest 
child?” 

Debdtor : “ Thirty-one.” 

Order, ten shillings a month. ° 


A medical student at Guy’s Hospital was charged at the 
Mansion House recently with assaulting » “'+~ policeman. 
The student was riding in a taxi-cab in Fiect Street. He 
was standing up and flourishin;: a thick biackthorn stick. 
As he the police:nan hs endeavoured to knock his 
helmet off with the stick, but, nissing the he!mnet, the blow 
fell on the conztuble’s neck. nu being arrested ho said: “ I 
thought ‘here weve ‘sports’ in the City Police.” 

The stadent, who said he got a bit excited over the 
footiull match at Richmond, waa fined £2, waich he at 
once paid. 


Siclure Fars @ 


A CHEESETASTER. 
Tum whole purpose of the article 
i bee is told by its name, 
When a_cheese- 


pelag once. This fills the body of 
the taster with cheese and upon with- 
drawal the shopman can see Le the 
sample whether the interior the 
cheese is of the proper quality. The 
sample can be replaced in the same 
way as it was removed. 


ao) ed 


INSTEAD OF A FRAME. 

Aw amateur gardener will find a large flower-pot, used 
as illustrated, a good substitute for s frame. 
Put the poonngs soe ae or seed inte a smaller pot and 


place it inside the large ’ oo 
[ea 
Z R Ct 


one, covered by & 
wee 


square of glass. The 
warm, porous nature of 
the burnt crockery 
keeps the air cleaner 
and much purer than - 
does a wooden frame, 
nor oer it seccattags 
so much fungus 
damp. The sketch also 
shows how to crock a 
pot. Never cover up 
the drainage hole close- 
ly, nor lay a flat piece : 
over to keep out worms. A large _— over the hole 
should be followed by several smaller pieces. Some 
other method of keeping out the worms must be found. 


th 


Little Incidents Recorded from the L. uy Papers that 


have Caused the Courts to 


Weekly “Instruments.” 

Fined for breaking a window, a young woman at 
Kingston Police Court offered to pay the damage by weekly 
“instruments.” 

- Vo a Bad co fageeges; — 

“ He was reciting Shakespeare in the police station: 
was the state he tie in, sir,” said a constable, amid 
laughter, in a case at Marlborough Street. 

Too Eager. 

When a woman entered the dock at Acton, charged with 
being incapably drunk, she said: “I’m very sorry. Won't 
re ke me time to pay? + ‘ — 

Magistrate: “ You haven been fined yet. Don’ 
anticipate. Don’t give youreelf away like ret ae 

After evidence was given, a previous conviction was 
aging and she was fined 5s., the magistrate adding : “ Send 

or the money.” 
Two Little Drops, 

At an inquest in Southwark : 

The Coroner (to the husband of the deceased): “ Was she 
@ sober woman ?” 

Witness: “ Well, she liked a drop.” 

The Coroner : “ What do youmean? Weall likea drop!” 

A Juryman (somewhat excitedly): “Hear, hear.” 
(Langhter.) 

The Coroner (to the husband): “ What did she drink?” 

The Husband: “ A little drop of gin and a little drop of 
ale.” (Laughter.) 


NEED NOT BE LIFTED. - 

Tux metal lids of hot-water 
so heated that they cannot be li by the bare fingers- 
But there is no 


A . 

tit the weight makes he Ia St Ugh 

right t m tb ta (A 
jug is tilted (B) the lid is = ; 

by the suspended weight. 


WHY HAMMER HEADS STAY ON. 

Tu reason why hammer-heads of the more expensive 
kind do not readily come off their handles is clearly shown 
by the illus- 
tration. The 
hole in the 
hammer- 
head is not 
straight, but 
doubly 
tay and 
the top of 
the handle NHI, 
corresponds 
to it. Having 
a piece cut = 
out of its centre, the handle can be forced through the 
neck (A) but once the is inserted the wood is 

reased outwards, and then the head cannot move either 
Backwards or forwards. 


Her Ultimatum. 
judgment summons at 


A woman aney! on 8 j 
.| Southwark and denied the statement of the plaintiff that 


her husband was earning 27s. weekly. “He ain’t doin' 
nothin’ of the kind,” loudly exclaimed the woman, “and 
the plaintif? knows it is true. I have made an offer, and if 
he don’t take it he won’t get ‘nixeys,’ cause my old man i; 
oom ee enleh red to soothe the lad 

e ge endeavou soothe the by reducing 
the order. en aii 


This Styfe at 2s. 63d. 

Counsel (to witness at Bow County Court) : “What! 
were these trousers at 2s. 63d. each ?” . 

Witness: “They were better men’s.” (Laughter.) 

Counsel: “ What do you mean?” 

Witness: “They were made of superior cloth.” 

Hie Honour: “A really fashionable pair at 2s. 611,” 
(Laughter.) ; 7 

Counsel: “Yes, your honour, real West of Englan] 
cloth.” (Laughter.) 


¢ 
A Knowing Counsel. . 

A doctor gave evidence at the Shoreditch County Cou: 
as to the injuries received by a lady in an accident. Shv 
was suffering from traumatic neurasthania. 

Counsel: “That is nervousness induced by tho exciic. 
ment of a pending action?” 

The Doctor: “Yes; that is about it.” 

Counsel: “ But that disappears when the action is over 
does it not ?” : 

The Doetor: “ Ah, that depends on the result.” 

Counsel : “I will not prophesy as to that.” 


‘We pay half-a-crown fer each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot under. | 
take to return unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. | 


A SIMPLE NIGHT-LIGHT. 


sometimes become | uz illustration shows how a night-light can easily 1.0 


constructed. Cut a piece of tin, star shape, as A, wit! « 
hole in the centre large enough to hold a short length of 


bogs thick string io 
> DP : , 
B pieces of cok 

(BBB) on tot! 

poin ts of thie 

Z B star to make 
if the device 

float. Put 


some illuminating oil, such as is used for bicycle lamy<. 
into a shallow vessel or even a tumbler, if the lower part 
be filled with water. Then float the star, light the wick, 
and you have an excellent night-light. 
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FOR DARNING. 
Tue illustration is not 
intended to depict either a 
dwarf or giant mushroom, 
but an article extremely 
useful when the homely 
and necessary task 
darning stockings has to be 
undertaken. Made of 
wood, with a handle about 
three inches long, it is 
placed in the stocking or 
sock under the hole, and 
enables the diligent house- 
wife to darn the hole to her 
complete satisfaction. If 
such an article cannot be 
bought at a shop, it is 
snail ly made by any handy man. 


Neked Pars 


Homing Rabbit. 

A tame rabbit which escaped from its hutch in a garden 
on the outskirts of Wickham Market, Suffolk, returned 
home after an absence of a month, and was found by the 
owner in his garden. 

How Ilford Spends Sunday Evening. 

“My ion is that people stay at home on Sunday 


nights and read,” is the explanation given by the electrical 
engineer to the Ilford District Council, with reference to 


complaints from householders that the electric light on 
Sunday nights is inferior to that supplied on other evenings. 


A Travelling Palace. 

A wonderful saloon railway carriage has been built in 
England for the Argentine President. It is 78 ft. long. 
‘At one end is an observation room of magnificent propor- 
tions, decorated in Louis XVI. style. There are a comfort- 
able study, three bedrooms, and’ servants’ and 
kitchen compartments. * 


Prince Becomes Monk. 

The Kaiser's cousin, Prince Frederick Henry of Prussia, 
has entered an Italian monastery as a monk. A few years 
ago he was exiled by the Kaiser, who ordered him never to 
return home. He has abandoned his real name and rank 
apdie known in the monastery simply as Brother i 
He inhabite a bare stone cell and ona plank bed. He 
rises at five o'clock every morning and must scrub not only 
hie own cell but the long corridor outside it, besides a long 
flight of atepe. 


Ow” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated p 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekty, 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Retribution. 
A fox with a chicken between its teeth was run over at 
Towcester by a motor-car the other day. 
Money to Burn. 
Having lit an old envelope and watched it flare up the 
chimney @ lady of Aix-les-Bains learned from her husband 
that it contained £48 in banknotes. 


Conscience ? 
Burglars who broke into the house of a pulice inspector 
in Paris were so terrified by the sight of a pairof handcuffs 
on a table that they flung down their booty and fled. 


Cycliet Smashes Five-Barred Gate. 
Free-wheeling after dark down a steep hill near Caldbeck, 
Cumberland, a young cyclist urashed into a closed five- 
Such was the force of the impact that he 
of which 
knocked 


Patent Office for protection of a mechan ear.) 3 
The inventor says that many children have their ears 
injured by violent bo: and as boxing cannot be abolished 


pe Ja om 
equipped a@ ru 
smart smack, not violent enough to 


in to the 
sense of hearing. imy 


ph accepted and used on this a. 
enrietta Street, London, W.C. ane 


Lunatics Let Loose. 
The Bohemian Diet has decided, in view of the critic 
financial situation, to release from the asylums 280 inmetcs 
whose minds are bat slightly unhinged. 


Strangled by Exerciser. 

While practising with a gymnastic apparatus in his b: d- 
room at & Neuchatel hotel, Dudley Conyers, of Birmingham. 
got entangled with the terds, and before help arrived |» 
was strangled. 


Penn’orth of Milk—One Month. 


Fight with a Goose. ; 
yme Regis gentleman was savagely attacked while 
walking along the cliffs near his home by a large gant. 
or solan goose, which, after a hard fight, he managed to 
kill, The bird measured 5 ft. with ite wings outspread. 


A — was sentenced to six weeks’ hard labour st 
Tam 


ae [ods Dg Pavcerg 
company m 

In Bm tess mon: beset this eoneers has now paid 30 
per cent. 
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must 
abs after his first visit next door he went out and 
f i .; : 

did not return home. After three days his family notified 


a thorough search and eventually 
at the of his own seoret tunnel, which had colts 
and suffocated him. 

Secret peomages have all the glamour of 
for they have been used for 
Prisoners confined in closely guarded gaols 
them in order to escape, kings have built them as a 
refuge against assassins, and men double lives 
have utilised them for getting about unno’ . 

Perhaps the two most famous. instances of prisoners 
endeavo to escape by means of secret tunnels were 
engineered Americans. — the American Civil 
War ice | Federal soldiers imprisoned_in Libby Prison, 
Richm U.S.A., dug a tunnel under the street and 
got clear away. ~ 

This achievement was all the more remarkable as the 
men were imprisoned on the first floor, and the tunnel was 
dig Rommsosiar Ia Re eas ene ob tis building: under the 
street, to a carriage posite. 

All the work had to jo aie at night, and as the men 
could not reach the basement without being seen, seventy- 
five bricks were taken out of the partition wall behind 
the fireplace. As soon as lights were turned out the 
prisoners removed the bricks and got down to the cellar 
to dig, while others kept watch to avoid asurprise. Every 
morning the bricks were splscw and covered with soot. 

By means of knives and clam shells a stone wall five feet 
thick was pierced and the tunnel excavated. This was 
sixty feet long and sixteen inches in diameter. The earth 
was carried in a bow] to the cellar, where it was spread 
evenly over the floor and covered with straw. 


toa 
tl, heck os I 
soarried, a ho did nat live to reach his goal. 


, but his plans 
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Owing to the utiactiity of judging distance and direction 
the tunnel was made to feo ip the wrong place, and 
one man actually thrust his knife into the strect. A 
sentry above heard the noise and called the attention of 
his companion to it, but the latter said it was a rat. 
At the end of seven weeks everything was ready, and on 
seen 9th, 1864, 109 of the 200 men in secret 
eme safely from the other end of the tunnel, but the 
Confederate sentries saw them coming out of the shed, and 
sixty-nine of them were recaptured. 
1881, when some excavations were being made at 
oe Prison, 8 ras 2 tunnel was found. This 
as secret passage e American prisoners of 
rT ag at Princetown in Moe wa of M312. The 
unnel was excava everything was 
ready for the escape, when one of their number informed 
the Governor the night before the attempt was to have 
been made. | 
One prisoner had got away before this, and lay hidden 
in a cottage outside the w: By means of the country 
folk who entered the prison to trade with the inmates he 
was able to communicate with his friends, and between 
them a plan of escape was decided u 
A tunnel, through which the eee could escape, 
was to be excavated from one of the six prison buildings 
under the walls to the cottage. This was 280 feet 
long, and — enough to enable four men to work in it 
together. entrance was hidden by a flagstone, and 
part of the excavated material was plastered on the walls 


How the forty Federal soldiera 

escaped from Tnbby Prison 

during the ee Oivid 
‘ar. 


oat baal bol ba bbe es 
bed ota ent 
Barta ils | 
im 


and whitewashed, part thrown into a cavity discovered 
under one of the buildi and the lighter material 
dropped into a stream that intersected the prison. 

and oil were smuggled inside, so that the tunnel 
could be lighted, while the man who was outside began 
work from the other end. Everything was all ready for 
the escape when one of the conspirators became frightened 
and informed the authorities. His reward was and 
his freedom. 

Perhaps the most remarkable escape from prison took 

lace in July, 1903, when four convicts got out of Clinton 

ison, New York, considered one of the strongest in the 
States. The tunnel by which the escape was made took 
one man four years to excavate, and the work was all done 
during working hours. 

He attended an engine in the cellar beneath the tin-shop 
in which he worked, and the tunnelling was carried on 
during the few moments he was below. By good conduct 
he was allowed a little freedom within the shop in which 
he worked among other criminals serving life sentences. 
Two warders were always on duty in this workshop, yet 
Peter James, a bank iar and murderer, fashioned 
tools out of the tin and dug his tunnel some thirty or 
forty feet long under the vith of the prison into a sewer 
which ran under the road outside. 

First he loosened a stone, and carefully balanced it so 
that he could take it out and put it back in a second. 
He even made himself a suit of overalls lest his prison 
uniform got dirty. Once a warder came down when the 
stone was out of place, but as it was in the dark the hole 
was not seen. 

When the tunnel got long he put the engine out of order 
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so that he might have to remain below for a longer tima 
Three other convicts discovered his secret, and their hel 
was enlisted. By some means a string with a bell attach 
was laid from the workshop to the tunnel without being 


The remarkable escape from Clinton Prison, New York. Thte 
tunnel, which took four years to complete, was dug by one man 
during his working houre, He wae eventuilly recaptured. 


noticed. The others above would ring this in case a warder 
went below. 

Food was collected and placed ready in the passage, and 
water-bottles of tin were made. Before the escape James 
had broken into the sewer and found a man-hole that 
communicated with a field. By some means he 
smuggled a crowbar into the tunnel for forcing this man- 
hole. Then one pouring wet day the four esca; As soon 
as the alarm was given the countryside was roused, and 
the Adirondacks mountains, in which the prison was 
situated, were thoroughly searched. The weather was 
awful, and on the seventh day the men were found, half 
starved, and worn out with the exposure. 

Allremember the Druce case, which called so much atten- 
tion to the late Duke of Portland and his marvellous 
underground ball-room and riding school, approached by 
a tunnel, at Welbeck Park. Then there was the supposed 
underground passage to the Baker Street Bazaar, London, 
the actual use of which has never been discovered. In 
England there are 
hundreds of ancient 
buildings which 
possess their secret 
passages, and during 
excavations in Lon- 
don long forgotten 
tunnels are often 
encountered. Under- 
neath Lismore Castle, 
Ireland, one of the 
seata of the Duke of 
Devonshire, are one or 
two curious secret 
tunnels leading to 
spacious caves in 
which skeletons and 
uniforms have been 
found. 

The oldest inhabited 
house in England is 
said to be the Fight- 
ing Cocks Inn, St. 
Albans, which is con- 
nected by a  sub- 


terranean passage— 
now blocked up— 
with the monastery 
about 200 yards away. 
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QUICK-WITTED ETHEL. 

A youna lady was sitting with a gallant captain in a 
charmingly decorated recess. On her knee was a diminu- 
tive niece, for a sake. In the adjoining room, 
with the door open, were the rest of the company. 

Said the little niece in a jealous and very audible voice : 

‘ Auntie, kiss me too.” 

You should say twice, Ethel dear; two is not 
gtammar,” was the immediate rejoinder. 


omer 


. HIS PREDICTED FATE. 
WELL-KNOWN humorist entered a railway carriage 
in which was one of those ladies who travel rl constant 
foar of collisions, 

At every jolt or sudden stop she cried out, “ Have we left 
the rails?” * Is it am accident ?”’ * Are we going to be 


killed 2” 
Her fellow aid no attention, but remained 
Wrapped in ailenoe, “Presentiy the lady said to him: 
Are you not afraid of railway accidents ?” 
b Not I, ma’am,” answered he, reassuringly. ‘* It has 
cen predicted that I shall die upon the scaffold.” 
She changed carriages at the next station. 


Do you Know that a Brighton waiter in his 


' “ Wuo gave the bride away ?” 
“ Her little brother. He stood up right in the middle 
of the ceremony and yelled: ‘Hurrah, Mary, you've got 


him at last! 
——— 

“Goop morning, Bridget, hope your master and 
mistress have not forgotten that they'rs coming to dine 
with me to-night.” 

“Indeed and they’ve not—they’ve ordered a good 
hearty meal at home at six o'clock.” 


a ed 
Do you know,” whispered the girl in the new hat, 
§ George took me to the charity bazaar last night ?* 
‘* Indeed !”” snapped her rival. 
‘“ And once when we were behind some secluded palms 
he kissed me. I wonder what was his object ?”’ 
‘* Oh, out of charity, I suppose.” 
ee 9 ee 
Aw amusing blunder was made in the case of an Irish 
judicial declaration that certain resident magistrates 
“could no more state a case than they could write a 
Greek ode.” 
This was made to read that the magistrates “could no 
more state a case than they could ride a Greek goat,” 


spa 
of yeound? See THE SMALLHOLDER. 


A MAIDEN’S TRUST. 

WINNEE, aged six, had down the village street with 
her new doll, It could lainly seen that she was in 
dire distress. She stood still, and after a close scrutiny 
of several men who passed, she accosted one. 

* Are you an honest man ?” she demanded. 

“ Why, yes, I think so,” was the astonished reply. 

‘Well, then, if you're sure you’re an honest man,” 
said the little mal, “please hold my dolly while I tie 


my shoe,” 
carmen | Grane 


DONE TO DEATH. 
Tue lodger’s pet aversion was cats, and he cherished a 
ial grudge against a mangy feline which sometimes 
shared his meals without his consent. Just as he was 
reparing for bed recently he caught sight of a suspicious 
bone under the counterpane. 

“The brute!” he uttered, and his eyes glared murder, 
as he reached for one of the 10 lb, dumb-bells with which 
he was wont to toy each morning. 

Stealthily he approached the bed, 

Then—thud ! 

And one of the items on his next week's bill was: “To 
one hot-water bottle, 23, 94 5" 


re time made 870 in one year by cultivating less than one acre 


THE BARKESTONE HOUSE AFFAIR. 
Ir is not generally known that the British Government 
ds more money on secret service work than any other 
power. Our British dislike of underhand methods 
is ps at the base of the populsr delusion that we alone 
never play the spy if we can help it. A quick survey of our 
world-wide interests and far-reaching dominions will make 
{t clear at once that it is most vital for our Intelligence 
ment to be well informed ; it must cover an immense 
field of operations with a contingent financial burden. 

The activity of the Service at home is naturally much 
concerned just now with our neighbours on the o side 
of the North Sea, and at times the nerves of the Admiralty 
get on edge, more especially by reason of our contemptuous 
toleration of the spies of other countries within our borders. 
Prosecutions rarely occur in our criminal courts; but it is 
nevertheless necessary sometimes to move promptly and 
swiftly. 

Rachel was given carte blanche in the matter of money in 
the Barkestone Cliff affair. The police were baffled, and 
the Secret Service ta convinced that the owner of Barke- 
stone House was a foreign spy, yet they could not bring him 
to book. He was a mystery, and his movements gave no 
clue to the nature of his operations. 

The brusque and unj ative official of the Intelligence 
Depa: t who instructed Rachel to try her hand at the 
mrjeplrnisined the details bluntly and unromantically. 
Th ouse on the Cliff. 

“We are much disturbed,” he said, ‘ by the presence of 
@ man on the south coast who has rented, or rather hased, 
a more or less lonely house on the edge of the cliff at Barke- 
pees howe see Pay ang been agentes for 
breaking up! At the sale © property the man repre- 
sented fimeelf as a speculator and ones Exuaker, He pur- 
chased the old mansion with the ostensible purpose of pulling 
it down. It is barely safe, for the sea is encroaching at suc 
a rate that, in a year at least, the foundations must give way, 
and the whole pile be tumbled into the sea. Barkestone is 
quite small and unimportant, scarcely a place on the ma) Th 
he explained, ‘‘ being ten miles from a railway and two miles 
from a harbour. The little fishing colony that once clustered 
at the foot of the cliffs has long since been swallowed up by 
the sea—the last house went two years ; in fact, nothing 
remains of the original hamlet except the old Stuart mansion 
on the top of the cliff. 

“There the mysterious stranger dwells in considerable 
insecurity, for the sea has undermined the cliff, and great 
masses of moist grey earth are constantly finding their way 
to the water's margin. The whole surface of the cliff is 
honeycombed, and its base always water-washed. There is 
no way along the beach now; even the old footpath along 
the top of the cliff has been swallowed up. 

‘* The man who lives in the house is gale? Shafter. He is 
a stranger to the locality, and with his wife and one female 
servant keeps up the establishment. Only a part of the 
house is conus and the nearest dwelling is a farm standing 
nearly a mile away inland. The Shafters entered into 
possession nearly six months ; but the question is how 
much longer will the house remain habitable! We have come 
to the conclusion that no person would care to remain in 
—_ a dwelling unless he had a very serious reason for 60 

loing. 

a The man is not poor. At least his son owns a yacht—a 
small steam affair, in which Mr. Shafter and his wife go for 
occasional cruises. This yacht makes frequent trips to 
Germany, sometimes to Holland, sometimes to France. In 
the intervals Mr. Shafter occupics himself with photography 
aa the coast.” 

“Ts that why you punpent him ?”’ asked Rachel. 

“Not exac a. We have had the man’s carecr investi- 
pe et find that he was by trade a worker on ocean 
cal ‘ 

_ ‘* How does that affect the Secret Service 2?” 
To Tap the North Sea Cables. 

“Not directly, but we feel convinced that he fs an agent 
of some sort between France and England, or betwcen 
Germany and England. In these days of wireless telegraphy 
and the extensive use of deep sea cables it is very vital that 
we should be on our guard. My own impression is—and it 
is only my idea, mind you, not shared by my colleagues— 
that there is some scheme afoot to tap the North Sea cables. 
If you think it out, it is evident that, in the event of war, 
the cables would be cut; but there is nothing to prevent an 
expert tapping a cable now at s point midway and connecting 
{t with the land by private loop wire to an isolated spot on 
the shore. Then when the naval authorities cut the cable, a 
German spy on this side might still use it to send messages 
across, using the loop.” 

‘What form do you wish my investigations to take?” 
asked Rachel, who failed to see how a matter of this kind 
could need the services of a woman. 

“* Well, the fact of the matter is we want someone to get 
into that house. We can’t raid it. The man is a law-abiding 
citizen, and if we did make a raid, I’ve a notion we shouldn’t 
find anything.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc, etc. 


Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, 
a rich and public-spirited 
services at the disposal o' 
work, and for occasional assistance to 
matters where only a woman of distinction 
hope to succeed. is addition to her own fortune she receives 
a thousand a year for expenses, € 
Service to use abroad the title of Lady Warrenden, which is 
her passport to British Embassies. 
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irl, who puts her fortune and her 
her country for 
Scotland 


and is allowed by the Secret 


“ Why do you suspect him of tampering with the cables ?” 

“ Because there is a wire coming across, not more than a 
mile away. The man is a cable ap and in addition we 
have knowledge that a huge coil of cable was delivered at 
Barkestone House a month ago. It came in three sections, 
one of which was broken open by our agents. We can 
get no information from the house itself, and the one servant 
who works for the Shafters is a sae village girl who only 
sleeps upon the premises when Mr. Shafter is absent, and she 
knows nothing.’ . . 
ree Then I take it you want me to gain entrance to the 

use t” 

The official nodded, and would have given some friendly 
see but Rachel rose with an air of finality and offered 


hand. 
“Twill be inside that house within a week, and you shall 
know all that is going on there. Good-bye ea 


Thenext day afashionable lady in a big hat and ample veil 
motored into the little fishing village of Rillmouth and took 
a walk along the cliff—the dangerous cliff—in the direction 
of Barkestone House, leading a little dog, hired for the occasion. 
She walked where notice-boards gave warning of dangerous 
ground, and found herself at last—quite by accident, of 
co ht in the grounds of Barkestone House. — 

It was an old freestone building in bad repair, with many 
dirty windows and a garden gone to waste. The place was 
desolate in the extreme, and its melancholy was enhanced 
by the sound of the waves dashing on the scarred and 
crumbling cliff below. This cliff once formed part of 
the park, but now the house was hed at its very «ee 
A carriage drive wandered down the slope on the land side, 


and many of the windows were shuttered; only those on 
either of the portico and immediately above it showed 
signs of tenancy. Smoke exuded from one solitary 


chimney. 

Rachel had evidently been sighted as an intruder—which 
suggested someone on the watch—for a medium-sized, thick- 
set man, fresh-complexioned, and with moustache turned up 
at the ends, German fashion, came out to warn her off. 


Warned Off for Trespassing. 

“ You are ing, madam, and it is dangerous to walk 
near the edge of the cliff.” 

“Thank you so much for warning me. I've lost my way, 
and seeing a house, thought you might be able to direct me 
how to get down to the share? 

** You can’t get down from here. That is the public road 
along there. It will lead you to the sands about two miles 
eo pieghin d Rac 

t was ing to rain, an hel ho it would pour, 
in which case she might plead for Speleee t but the steer 
passed, the sun came out, the wind lulled, and she had no 
excuse. After walking past the front of the house she came 
back quite quickly to inquire if there were any place near 
where she could obtain tea. 

Mr. Shafter knew of none, and stalked indoors, not taking 
the hint. 

Rachel returned to Rillmouth. Here she put up at an 
inn and, by judicious gossip, extracted the information that 
Mary Hackle, daughter of widow Hackle, was the woman 
who worked half-time at Barkestone House. Widow Hackle 
kept a little chandler’s shop, and thither went Rachel, 
spending quite a lot of money to loosen the widow’s tongue, 
which soon w ly enough. 

Rachel set to work at once to win her confidence, and 
achieved the desired end, namely, to take Mary’s place and 
pins the girl away by offers of much more lucrative occupa- 
ti elsewhere. was not difficult. Very soon a 
Shafter found herself minus a help, but with a strong recom- 
mendation from Mrs. Hackle to engage a willing, tidy girl 
named “ Barbara Hutt,” who woul t in an appearance 
without delay—Barbara Hutt being hel, of course. 

Mary had sent to London, and Rachel duly appeared 
at Barkestone House. The transformation was surprising 
=e cas ete. ates - 

ehold a comely but untidy girl, with red, highly-polished 
cheeks and a nose that shone ‘on ass, hair en the 
middle and plastered down each side of the forehead, a faded 
straw hat, rough garments, a little the worse for wear, boots 
down at heel, an old-fashioned country-woman’s shawl 
wrapped tightly about her no longer trim figure. 


Rachel is Taken On. 


She was received without cordiality by Mrs. Shafter, and 
proved to be remarkably stupid and slow in her answers. Her 
under Hp deoppee a little, and she hung her head on one side, 
while Shafter—a rather showy-looking woman, with fair 
hair and noisy manner, more suggestive of a country bar- 
maid than the mistress of a country house—plied her with 
questions. To every interrogation Barbara a satisfacto 
answer ; she was willing to work for small remuneration if 
she could get a good home ; she was accustomed to hard work, 
and didn’t mind the two miles from Barkestone House to 
the village, where she could e with Mrs. Hackle. 

The bargain was struck, and Rachel took service in the 
strange house on the cliff. She was expected to sleep there 
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whenever Mrs. Shafter was alone. The master was away 
now, having gone off in his motor-car ; but on his return che 


| would have to sleep in the village. 


Only five rooms in the mansion were tenanted until Vy 
Shafter could make up his mind whether the house was to 
be destroyed or left standing and reinforced. Mrs. Shaitct 
explained that her son occupied one of the rooms when his 
yacht was in Rillmouth Harbour, but that was not often : 

Barbara accepted everything without any show of surprise 
and proved hersclf to be at once a model of ducility and 
obedience, a little clumsy, perhaps, but willing and in. 
dustrious. 

Having been instructed in her duties, the new maid waa 
shown over the mysterious tenement. The furniture was of 
the roughest, the sleeping arrangements distinctly of th. 
temporary order. The kitchen and dining-room were yl] 
supplied, there was a big larder, and any number of wine. 
bottles. e was evidently the beverage at all 
meals, judging y the welter of bottles in an empty room on 

e ground floor. Leading out of the kitchen, which was a 
vast, old-fashioned place, was a second kitchen or scullory 
which Mrs. Shafter explained was converted into her husband's 
dark room. One corner of the apartment had been board 
off, and outside were camera legs, odd bottles and boxcs, and 
the general litter of such a place as it was represented to be. 

Rachel saw that the lock on the door was a Chubb. The 
place was described as sacred to the master. No one clso 
was allowed to set foot in it. Just outside the compartment 
was an oil-engine and belt, explained as installed for the 

of providing electric light for the near future. 

Rachel decided that the dark room was the first place sho 
would enter when an opportunity occurred. 

The sudden departure of Mary Hackle had left arrears of 
work, and the new “ general ” was required to stop late. It 
so happened that the son of the house came home that 
afternoon. Mr. Shafter was already there—fast aslecp on 
the sofa. 

The pone man stared in surprise at the new “ general ” 
and talked to his mother in an undertone—he was rather 
old for such a young mother. She apparently explained the 
circumstances, for his look of surprise gave place to one of 
easy satisfaction. 


Shown to Her Room. 

Barbara was soon forgotten. She worked on and on until 
it was quite dark, until long after the time when she was 
supposed to depart for her lodgings in the village. Mrs. 

r came upon her suddenly. 

“ Good — girl, you were told to go home at six 
to your lodgings!” 

“Very sorry m’m, but I ain’t got no lodgings yet. Lev st- 
ways, not for to-night. I thought I was to sleep here.” 

* How annoying and stupid of you!” 

Mrs. Shafter departed to consult the men. There was 
excited, almost angry talk, and the mistress reappeared. 

“ You'll have to sharpen up your wits a little. I explained 
everything to you, and you ought to have arranged to sleep 
at . Hackle’s. If you haven't settled with her, I suppoxo 
re must remain here, but you'll have to go to bed at 

e.”” 

“‘T like going to bed early, ma'am.” 

“That’s a good thing; my husband can't bear having 
servants about the place. It isn’t as if there was proper 
accommodation. Come this way, and I'll show you to 
your room.” 

The room was at the far end of the building in a wilderness 
of empty apartments, and shut off from the rest of the house 
by a door giving on to the main corridor. 

Barbara showed traces of nervousness, the place looked 
so ghostly and gloomy. 

““There’s nothing to be afraid of,” urged Mrs. Shafter: 
“there are three people in the house, and your being a litile 
further away can't make any difference.” 

“You won’t shut that passage door, will you, m'm, or I 
shall die of fright ?” 

“ Well, I’ll leave it open for to-night, but if you're going tc 
make scenes you won't suit.” 

“* Well, it’s lonesome till I get used to it, m’m.” 

In spite of her promise Mrs. Shafter shut the intervening 
door, but did not lock it. Rachel left her candle burnin: 
until she might reasonably be supposed to be in bed, then, 
after removing her shoes, proceeded to prowl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shafter at Work. 

The next room to her own was without blind or curtain 
and looked straight out to sea. The moon was up, illuminat- 
ing the great, glittering expanse, with one solitary crilt— 
Mr. Shafter’s yacht—carrying a single, twinkling light. No 
boat ever put off from that yacht ; the coastguard had seen 
to that. Mr. Robert always landed at the harbour some 
distance away and came to the house by road. His bust 
would then put out to sea again and cast anchor in the little 
bay in front of the house, awaiting signals. 

n the next room there was nothing ; and next came the 
door dividing the corridor. Beyond that another cmpty 
room, also looking upon the sea, in which was a motor head- 
light set u a worare the uncurtained window. 

Rachel had discov: so much when the sount of foot- 
steps caused a retreat. She slipped beyond the barrit 
door and watched Mrs. Shafter enter the room she had just 
vacated. The woman had taken the lantern from its stool 
and waved it gently to and fro, signalling. The yacht 
answered, and she replaced the lamp. Rachcl followed her 
back ac far as the living-room. Her strange employers were 
in the kitchen, probably in the dark room. The oil-enguic 
was thudding softly. : 

The sea below the cliff kept up a continuous battering 
sound, a dull, intermittent boom; but now there wis + 
different noise—a queer continuous grinding, ghurr, ght. 
phure, as of machinery at work. If the idea of cable laying 

ad not beer put into her head, Rachel would have suspected 
coiners. 

Intense curiosity stiffened her courage, drawing her nearer 
and nearer to the place whence the sounds came. Apparent-y 
the three Shafters were in the “dark room,” and the doct 
stood open. Presently, after the grinding sound had been 


continuous for about a minute, Mrs. Shafter emerged and 


stood outside the door watching the others within. — 
Ghurr, ghurr, ghurr—followed by a cry of warning from 


Do you Know that a hen can earn you « profit of ten shillings a year? See THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny weekly. 
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to distribute 
unawares 
The wondrous gift of 
If wie {3 reseed, we'll 
sim: 
Unto the Tenant, you 
know ! 


We'll choose a camel for 


learn to laugh ; 
Days with the lions we 


will 5 
At night-time it by the 


No doubt it will come rather dear 

The cheerful ‘‘ atmosphere " to gain 3 

We'll have to spend a lot, we fear, 

On tickets for the tram or train. « « ¢ 
Perhaps it will be cheaper to 

Take ings somewhere near the Zoo! 


RACHEL OF SCOTLAND YARD (continued 
from page 832), 


Mr. Shafter and-a cessation of the sound. The man now 
appeared in his shirt sleeves, dragging out a dripping wet 
ohieak, which was carried into an adjoining unlighted room. 
Now another-load, and another. 

Mrs. Shafter had not forgotten the maid, and, as a 
precautionary measure, went back to make an inspection 
of the barrier door. ge up the stairs, ‘passed noise- 
lessly through, and shut in her room, locking herself in. 

“Have you gone to bed, Barbara?” 

Rachel crept across to the bed, half buried her head in the 
pillows, and answered drowsily, in muffled tones : 

“Yes, m’m, thank you, m’m!” 

Mrs. Shafter was satisfied and retired, with Rachel almost 
the pena d had hanged, and from the dark 

e soun now c! a m the dar 
Pa oii sippee rte izz, whizz as of » wire running 
over a winch. The — stopped, but the wire con- 
tinued to run and to hiss and clatter at times as if rubbing 


all. Stray scraps of conversation reached Rachel, such as 
* An easy the pull of the tide—a clear draft, and 
no weeds "—disjointed remarks inexplicable in themselves, 


but all bearing some relation to the idea of a cable, 
What the War Office Found. 
For two days after that e was normal, except 
Me Bates in his ope 
ime 


She found: in one room a number of strange cans like oil 
drums with a huge attached to each, some queer shaped 
boxes which seemed to belong to a motor-car, a further supply 
of cham e which had not reached the house by land, and 
rows and rows of red M eciee cans. 

On the third da hel visited the village and received 
a communication from the War Office, sent under cover to 
Mrs. Hackle, who shared the secret of the disguise and gave 
her the necessary lodging. It stated that the car had been 
tracked from Barkestone House, and that Mr. Shafter had 
gone to London, calling at several places, each of which was 
noted. The itinerary comprised three German clubs, a 
wholesale grocer’s, a wine merchant's, and a motor repairer who 
received many cans of petrol. That was all, but it substan- 
tiated their suspicion that the man was connected in some 
Way with Germany. 

The obvious task was now to get a peep into the dark 
room. Rachel had located the room above the scullery 
where the flooring was worm-eaten and rotten, and had 
little in up one of the boards, which exposed 
the match! ing of the scullery ceiling, through which she 
semen iy made a hole. The “dark room” was now seen to 
Fs ong ted. At first she could not understand the nature 

e 


Jeecordec ine hye, 


THE PANACEA. 
[Sir EB. Ray Lankester, 
“the larger 


below; it was a mechanical appliance of some 


PEARS 0° UX, 


THE LOVE OF LITERATURE. 

{I would rather earn £100 én literature than £1,000 
tn any other profession in the world.—Sm A, Conan 
Doyzz.] 

Tp refuse to swing hammers for money, 

Although oMered a dollar a swing ; 

And should some builder say I could start right 

away 

On a job, with a guinea an hour as my pay, 

I'd have nothing to do with the thing ; 

My pot I would much rather fill 

By my skill with the 

quill, 


If you offered me thou- 
sands per annum 

For constructing a 
bridge or a dam, 

Or promised me much 
for a little job 


such 
As designing and fixing 
a boy’s rabbit- 
hutch, 
I would rather 
remain as I am, 
And scribble, for wandering dimes, 
Little rhymes of the times, 


If you asked me to be a director 
Of a go-ahead business concern, 

Or found me a crib with an income ad id. 

At the wearisome round I would very soon jib; 
For when money I set out to earn, 

I prefer the stray shillings that clink 

From my ink. I don’t think! 


sort. As her eyes became accustomed to focussing through 
the tiny hole she discovered that the machinery was connected 
with a well—therc was the hollow below with a circular 
brick rim. The winch upon which the well rope was coiled 
was a great drum of wire. The winding mechanism appeared 
to be made up of old and new parts of the original well of 
the house. In one corner of the room she could distinguish 
a coil of gleaming wire four feet high. 

All these discoveries were duly reported to headquarters. 


In due course, Mr. Shafter returned from his trip, and his 
son’s yacht appeared again in the bay. The course of the 
yacht had been by the Admiral to Holland and 
back, going under steam at a considerable pace. She had 
taken on a certain amount of machinery and some 
mysterious cans. 

Rachel was warned to be on the alert. 

The return of the men necessitated Barbara Hutt’s nightly 
journey to Mrs. Hackle; but she arranged that a certain 
window downstairs and doors upstairs should be left open ; 
and presently returned in the dark to re-enter the house 
and take up her position in the chamber above the “ dark 
room.” 

The ghurr which she had heard was now explained ; wheels 
were in motion below, and when the noise stopped something 
swung on the wire—one of the mysterious cans hanging from 
a heavy metal ring. This was disconnected, and the workers 
retired for a few minutes, leaving the wire to play itself out 
again, which it did at an enormous pace, requiring checking 
by a wooden brake. 

The pull on the wire obviously came from the yacht, 
where similar machinery was at work. With monotonous 
regularity the wire descended into the hollow until the time 
came for giving the signal. Then it returned. The work 
went on all night until a goodly number of the cans 
had passed from the boat to the land. Even now/ Rachel 
was at a loss to imagine the nature of their contents. 
Green Cigars and Brandy! 

The association of the Shafters with Germany, suggested 
by the War Office, biassed her judgment. Perhaps the 
were laying secret mines for the destruction of Britis 
shipping ; they certainly were not laying a cable, not even 
a short one, for the wire used was uncovered. 

An inspiration came next day. In the course of her 
cleaning, and while Mr. Shafter dozed upon a sofa, Rachel 

netrated to the storeroom where the cans were kept. She 
‘ound the lids of several wore open, and a strong smell of 


The Ladies’ Bargain Ground . 
js the pages of the London “Daily Express” containing 


the announcements of the principal drapery stores. 
Watching these carefully will mean a judicious use of 


Daily Express 


Order it to be delivered regularly. Price One Halfpenny. 


Glasgow readers should turn to page 844. 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 

in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


— 


TO A CRUET-STAND. 

(Salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard, and olive oil, instead of 
being for the digestion as was formerly supposed, are all 
beneficial in their various ways.—Medical Paper.] 

Orrsn in former days, 
Doctors in thy dispraise 
Loudly their voice would raise, 
gon on old — 

ying that those who par- 
Took of thy vinegar, 


Mustard or salt would s- re 


Ssuredly rue it. 
Now, with a smile, we 


Science has changed her 


All her remarks unkind 
Ready to question, 

Owning that olive oil 

Need not a dinner spoil, 

Or like a sword recoil 
On the digestion. 


Not that their change of 
tone 
Matters to me I own j 
Always I’ve seen ’em 
blown— 
Cared not a button ; 
Freely the salt I’ve spread 
Over my daily bread, 
Gaily the pepper shed 
On to my mutton. 


Still, some apology 
tap hee aad 
ig thy re 
Those former curses 
‘That (and the shillings five 
Which, I'll perchance, derive) 
Fully explains why I’ve 
Written these verses, 


tobacco, not to be accounted for b: 
cigars. It wasastrong, sickly smell. One of the many petrol- 
cans ranged along the wall had a funnel stuck in it, and stood 
beside the water-tight drums that had come up by the cable 
from the yacht. 

a soar evga and sniffed. Brandy ! 

Iho ry was now in great part explained. The next 
visit to the village resulted in the dispatch of several tele- 
. The police were ready, and a car load of officers, 
including a ard official were soon on their way. She 
had timed their arrival so that it might coincide with the 
next departure of Mr. Shafter for London. She understood 
now the purpose of the strange boxes which fitted the back 
of the car. They were packed with smuggled cigars and 
spirits for each journey. His baggage, of which he always 
took plenty, contained more of the same cargo. 
Not Spies After AIL 

He did not dispose of his wares to avowed tobacconists 
and spirit merchants, but did his deals surreptitiously with 
some agents in German clubs. His imports were Ae 
German cigars and French and Dutch spirits. His son, in 
reality his partner, did the buying and the shipping, and 
under the nose of the coastguards they wk their 
submarine cable to and from the shore. The simplicity and 
daring of their methods made for success. e seaward end 
of the cablo, after being released from the yacht, was dropped 
into the water, to be picked up as required. A steam winch 
worked the cable from the boat, and it went to and fro, taking 
a3 many as three cans at a time. 

The extent of their operations was never known, but, judging 
by the number of the receptacles and the frequency of tho 
yacht’s visits, their hauls must have been very considerable. 

Rachel herself admitted the officers and led them to the 
well shaft. The yacht was detained, and Mr. Shafter was 
held up on the road. Mrs. Shafter, when arrested, was tho 
most troublesome of the trio. Her temper, at no time amiable, 
was given rein and, when she caught sight of Rachel, bright- 
eye, alert, and suddenly become a porson of authority, she 
unders 

Needless to state that the War Office was much laughed 
at by the coastguards; but, as a set off, the coastguards were 
laughed at by the War Office, and soundly rated for their 
slackness by the Admiralty. 


a pe 


ENJOYED HIMSELF, 

A CELEBRATED dramatic critic had witnessed the pro- 
duction of a new play the night before, and sat talking it 
over with a friend at the club. 

‘* How did it take ?’’ inquired the friend. 

“Well,” replied the critic, “‘ after the first act I ap. 
plauded and the audience sat silent, and I felt foolish. 
After the second act I sat silent and the audience hissed.” 

“It was a five-act play, wasn’t it?” remarked the 
other. ‘‘ What happened after the third act ?” 

The critic paused, flicked the ash from his cigarette, 
and smiled. 

‘ After the third act,” he said, “ I went out and bought 
a ticket and came back and hissed also during the last 
acts. It was the best part of the evening.” ; 


Mr. Shafter's green 
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NEARLY £6,000 AWARDED 


In Picture Couplets. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the first line of 
a Picture Couplet together with a picture. What you 
have to do is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on the entry 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Garpen” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
April 7th. ose arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearson Ltd. and 
should be crossed « & Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space rovided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. : 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
it thee are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders, 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in pied 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When to dig in his garden one morning 
; Brown tried 
Ezample of a second Iwne—not to be used : 

“He got more than he bargained for,” rude neighbours 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 30. 


No. of Postal Order .......... sbenanancccccoonssesscocosseoese 


When to dig in his garden one morning 
Brown tried 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in *‘ Pearson's 
We ” ap hak, ahd E enler onto oh 
to abide by the 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 27. 


25,779 2s. 10d. This is the grand total now awirded 
in Picture Couplets. 

This woek, in Contest No. 27, the amount availablo f.. 
distribution allows a prize of £210 7s. 6d. to each of th. 
senders of the ten lines selected as the beat by tho adjudi- 
cators; while the remainder, £34 9s., is distribute | 
amongst other competitors whose effortscome next in merit. 

In the adjoining column you will find another merry 
episode in the life of our old friend Brown, and we want 
you to tell us the ae or make a comment upon it in a 
smart second line. Try it now. You may win. 

In Picture compas No. 27, which competitors were a: ie. 
to complete, the line given was: 


When to paper the parlour Brown started one day 


The ten lines selected as the best b 
: ther with the names and addresses bf 
lows : 


The first piece he stuck over the key-hole, they say. 
E. A. Hovpsr, Kington Langley, Chippenham. 

He was “ sticking in doors” for a week so they sav. 
Mrs. S. Wess, 34 Ravenscourt Park Mansions, Haw r- 


smith. 
Whatever he touched he adorned—in a way. 
JamEs MiLiaR, 34 South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
Family height marks for ages were ended, they say. 
M. G. WELLS, 621 Spring Bank West, Hull. 
Ars. Brown was still choosing the paper, they say. 
Miss L. Kersuaw, 210 Longsight, near Oldham. 
We all got our share, ’cept the wall—that’s Brown's wey. 
Mrs. R. BRaDNocE, 9 Daventrce Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 
The fool and his paper soon parted, folks say. 
Mrs. J. Bowen, 12 Pitcullen Terrace, Perth. 
It was, ‘‘ Hold this! Find that! Hand me those! Stud 
away!” 
F. E. Davis, 29F Errol Street, Bunhill Row, E.C. 
‘Twas “ Bring this!” and “ Bring that!) Hurry up! Come 


the adjudiciers, 
the senders, are .s 


a 

Jonn Trorrer, 3 Fence Terrace, Tillietudlem, Lesmal:agow. 
His wife did three rooms with the bits thrown away. 

J. M. Frames, 10 Sandrock Road, St. John’s, 8.E. 


1 (List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


A Chat with Mr. THOMAS INCH. 
[Mr. Thomas Inch, the well-known “ strong man” and 
physical culture expert, has just issued a very interesting 


challenge for the proud title of ‘‘ Britain’s Strongest Man.” 
It seems to us among our many readers a champion 
should be forthcoming worthy and willing to accept Mr. 
Inch’s defiance. Meanwhile we are sure that readers of 
all classes will enjoy his anecdotes as set down below.) 


I am a Scarborough man, born and bred. Boyish 
ambitions usually run in the direction of being a pirate 
king, an engine driver, or an Arctic explorer, and I dare- 
say as a boy I dreamed of one day occupying one or other 
of these exalted Pa gga 

But I can truthfully say that the ambition of my boy- 
hood, almost indeed of my childhood, was to be a strong 
man, a resolution I formed at the early age of eight, 
prompted no doubt by the fact that I was a very thin boy. 


How I Got Muscle. 

I had no idea how to set about acquiring strength and 
no one to teach me, but somehow or other I hit upon a 
straight road to muscular development, namely, digging. 
It was a pretty bold venture for a lad, but I also — 
some dumb-bells and some works on physical culture, 
and set resolutely to work to carry out my ambition. 

When I was fourteen years of age I was acknowledged 
to be the strongest ‘“‘ man” in Scarborough. 

A year or two later I won the junior weight-lifting 
championship of the world, and at that time for my age 
I was certainly the strongest man in Yorkshire. ven 
years later I won the middle-weight championship of the 
world, and about the same time reached a seventeen-inch 
bice 

And now I have achieved all my boyhood’s ambition, 
with the exception of winning the right to call myself 
* Britain’s Strongest Man.” Thinking that the time has 
arrived to “ have a go” for that title I have issued a 
challenge to any man in Britain of British birth to lift 
for the heavy-weight, ware oe championship of 
Britain, of which I will sen 


who applies. I may add for the benefit of intending 
competitors among readers of Pearson's Weekly that 

bably there would be little use in a competitor coming 
wand unless he could lift a 200 Ib, dumb-bell with one 
hand and 250 lb. with two hands. 

Britain compares poorly with other countries in the 
matter of strong men, but I am sure they are to be found, 
and I hope my challenge will tempt them to come forward. 

Have I ever had occasion to use my strength in a rough- 
and-tumble ? Only twice; Iam a peaceable man, and 
never go out of my way to find trouble. The first occasion 
was at Scarborough when I was a youth in my teens. 
I was walking through a rather low quarter of the town 
when quite accidentally I knocked three men 
looking in at a shop window. Like a flash they turned and 
went for me. Their attack was bewilderingly sudden, 
but I remember I felt quite pleased. I had often wondered 
how I would fare in a fight, and I felt glad that I had 
not one but three antagonists, for now I had a fair chance 
of testing my strength. 


Ul 


| One Man on my Back. 


I was a pretty good boxer in those days, and I hit the 
nearest man as hard as I could in the face. I didn’t see 
him again, but one of the other two men dodged round 
and jumped on to my back, trying to pinion my arms 
and twisting his legs round mine, while the other chap 


came at me. 
The fellow on my back was a nuisance, so I backed 
heavily against e wall. I heard something go 


“scrunch —I think it was hishead. Anyway he dropped 
off, and crawled away into the crowd, which by this time 
had assembled. Then I let No. 3 have a straight left, 
and he, too, seemed to vanish into nothingness, Any- 
way, I never saw anything of them again. The police 
told me afterwards that if the men had once got me down 
they would have kicked me to death. 

The second time I had to defend myself was more 
recent—after the Welsh-Summers match at the National 
Sporting Club asa matter of fact. Knowing the character 
of the crowd that usually assembles outside the Club 
on such occasions, I usually take a cab home, but this 
evening I didn’t, nae into the crowd. 

The “ boys ” immedi ie eens i 
to get at my pin and watch-chain. My coat was but 
up, however, and presently they grew bolder. I didn’t 
want a fight if I could a: 2 it, s0 I just folded my arms 
across my chest and fe ere on. Then they threw off 
all concealment, and I had at least three men on each side 
of me vainly trying to force my arms apart. It was 


full particulars to any one | really laughable, and their remarks were simply blood- 


curdling. Then I opened my arms and extenied tliem. 
I didn’t hit anybody ; I just brushed them aside. They 
went down like so many ninepins and I was allowed to 
de in peace. 

anyone become a strong man? Out of 1.000 
men perhaps only one is capable of becoming a champion. 
but any man of average constitution can make himself 
@ strong man compared with the average man. 

Even if a man be suffering from more or less serious 
organic disease he need not despair of acquiring health 
and strength beyond the ordinary by means of my system 
of physical culture, 

Strong Men in Three Months. 

It used to be thought that weight-lifting was bad for 
proms with weak hearts. I differed from this view and 

pro a test to a certain paper. Readers sufferine 
from eart disease were invited to communicate with the 
editor, and from about seventy who did so three were 
selected by an inde lent committee of doctors and 
journalists as suitable subjects for my experiment. 

The patients were in a very bad way indeed, each 
suffering from really serious disease, and they had been 
pronounced incurable. I examined them, prescribed 
weight-lifting exercises for each according to his needs, 
and left them to out my instructions at home. 
At the end of three months they were not only cured, 
but they were strong men capable of toying with 150 |b. 
weights, 

———32___ 

“ Wuat did she say when you turned out the gas and 
kissed her ?” " 3 : 

“ Said she felt as if she never wanted to see my face 


again, 
—— sto 
Tue absent-minded professor returned home one 
evening, and after ringing his front door-bell for some 
time to no effect, heard the maid’s voice from the sccond- 
storey window : “‘ The Professor is not in.” 
All right,” quietly answered the Professor, “I'll call 
ain. 
And he hobbled down the stone steps. 
ee 
“Ir says here,” began the lady who could do more 
talking in one day than six phonopraphs and five parrots 
combined, “that after a balloon has ascended to tlc 
height of six miles its occupants dare not open their 
me wl 
“* Will you go up, Marie if I buy a balloon ?” asked her 
husband desperately. - 


Do you Know that you can pay your rent by growing mushrooms in your cellar? Ses THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny week 
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| li : 
J My ° 7 yostley Mansions 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER ALLEN. 


CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO IN BRIEF. ‘ 

Ir is well after midnight, and Judith Lancing, tall, blue- 
eyed, and beautiful, is oe in the flat at West Mansions. 
She occupies this flat in West Kensington with her brother 
Charlie, a clerk in the City, and now she is anxiously awaiting 

home-coming. 

io hurried ston on the staircase below causes her to hasten 
to the door with a smile of welcome on her face. , 

“Oh, Charlie—you are late,” she begins, “I thought—” 
Then she stops, back, and endeavours to close the 
door, but she is too late. A well-built stranger dashes 
in and pulls the door to behind him. . 

He apologises for his abrupt entry, and then turns his head 
towards the door—listening. A heavy footstep sounds below, 
bat it ceases suddenly. ; 

“I think I’ve donc the trick,” he exclaims, “ but they may 
find the trail, after all. Are you alone in this flat ? ” 

Judith, in no way terrified, tells him that she is, but her 
brother may be in at any moment. 

He asks sanctuary for a quarter of an hour until the coast 
is clear. Judith offers him the kitchen, but he eventually 
decides not to stay. 

But her nerve and confid nature stir him to praise her. 
“ You kept your head wonderfully,” he asserts. ‘ But, after 
all, I might have been a blackguard.” 

1 colours up. ‘I know you haven’t done anything 


The 
she answers. 
ip that hurts and thrills. 


wrong, . 
He grips her hand with a t 
ou’re right, I’ve done nothing 


“Thank you for saying that. 
wrong, I swear it.” . 

But before going he asks Judith to promise not to mention 
his visit to anyone. Judith promises. 

Shortly after, Charlie comes home ; he is in a terrible state. 
His features are livid, his eyes staring, and only indistinct 
gibberings come from his lips. After a time Judith extracts 
the cause of his terror. 

“A man is | dead on the landing below. Come and 
see,” Charlie babb! “ he’s dead and I know nothing about 
it. I swear it.” 

The: down below together, Judith asks her brother to 
turn tl ohady over—she half fears it must be the man whom 
she has sheltered. Charlie flatly refuses, and orenoally 
for the police and brings back two constables. One of them 
turns the body over. Judith p into the face. It is not 
her visitor. e falls into her brother’s arms unconscious. 

The following day Judith receives a letter by special 
messenger. It reads: 

“* Bravest of women, will you meet me at the Lyre Theatre 


to-night, t-thirty ? It is moge serious than I dare say.” 
ss >a ah aa either ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ suggests the 
mi boy, eager to get away. 


‘‘ The answer,” says Judith, “is ‘ Yes.’ ” 

She k the appointment punctually, and is éscorted to 
8 box. The stranger wishes to see her about the murder. 
He tells Judith that his name is Desmond Royston, and that 
the dead man has been as Jonas Fayne, a Russian 
fur merchant, living at Hammersmith. He wants to know 
if she is going to keep her promise. 

Judith turns on him si sid Why should I break it? I 
gave you my word—it was for ever.’ 

Satisfied, ‘Royston suggests that they leave the theatre and 
go and have supper ther. 

On their way out Judith is attracted to a remarkablo-looking 
woman. She is Tita Sutton, the famous operatic star. 

Judith is calling Royston’s attention to her when a man 
pushes his way through the theatre doors. The new-comer 
1s Lord Heath, Desmond Royston’s elder brother. 

“Hallo, Des,” he cries, ‘‘ what are you doing hero? Tita 
couldn’t stand it. You don’t know her, I believe? Come, 
I'll introduce you to your future sister-in-law.” 

‘Tita introduces herself, however. She mentions a letter 
she received from Royston and fixes up an appointment with 
him at her house, for the next day. 

* * * * * 

Tita Sutton lives in a side street off Park Lane. 
Lancing has just been ushered into her sitting-room. 

“T ig acy ou before,” says Tita. ‘‘ I have an appoint- 
ment in half an hour. Why didn’t you come before, Charlie?” 

“T couldn’t,” he answers, “the horrid affair wasn’t over.’’ 

Charlie has been to the inquest on Jonas Fayne. Tita fails 
to take any interest in the affair. 

Tita,” continues Charlie, “how can you keep up such 8 
farce with me? You know that you wish to hear everything. 
It's ghastly, this pretense of yours. Tita, you remember 
what you promised. You are going to marry me.” 

“ But—but—you didn’t do it?” she gasps. 
It’s horrible. You never killed that man? Did = 2” 

Words are beyond him, but he nods his head in grim and 
sent answer, 


Charlie 


CHAPTER THREE. a? 
“I am a Widow.” ‘ 
a a aa rw ams 


two—the woman who had spurred the man by 
the glamour of her subtle fascination to the 
, blackest crime in the world’s decalogue, and the 
man who had thought her worth winning, even 
at the hazard of his own life. 
The sound of the traffic came in a blended 
volume of sound to them as they sat there, each 
engrossed in thoughts that the other should never know. 
Charlie still crouched at Tita’s feet, he still clutched her 
gown in ac that was unconsciously fierce. It seemed 
to him suddenly that she was ahrinkeg from him, trying 
to detach the silky folds of her dress from his grasp. He 
looked up, their eyes met. 

“ Oh,” said Charlie huskily, and his grip relaxed ; he sank 
down, @ cowering, shuddering heap, upon the ground. Tita 
took advan of his releasing her to rise. He heard the 
pn anor pa of silken skirts as she moved away, but he 

not move. He had looked into her eyes, and he had 
seen therein horror and loathing of himself. 

With the quickness of vision that love lends, he knew that 
to Tita he was no longer the man who adored her, whose 
worship had been such that it had answered to every call 
upon it ; he knew that he was now to her one who had killed 
& fellow creature, one whose hand was red, unfit to clasp 
her own. 

That it was from her lips that he had received the command 
to do this thing, that she had let him know that his reward 
would be herself, that she would marry him, Charlie never 

ed of reminding her. On his otherwise small and 
petty nature love had had this effect—where Tita was con- 
cerned he was selfless. He was, indeed, her slave, living for 
nothing but to obey her, to do her pleasure, ready for her 
sake to die. 

Ever since the day when chance had brought him across 
the famous singer’s path Charlie had known no other object. 
Tita was for him the end and beginning of all things. It 
had been a wild and foolish dream that might have ended 
in a sane and sober awakening, had it not suited Tita to 
encourage it. 

To her inordinate vanity, even the devotion offered by 
poor Charlie was not unwelcome incense to her shrine. 

She fidgeted aimlessly with several silver toys on a little 
table, her back to the degraded spectacle of Charlie’s humilia- 
tion. Endowed with superb health and nerves as supple 
and resistive as whalebone, Tita Sutton was conscious t 
she had had a horrible shock, beneath which her magnificent 
presence of mind and resourcefulness had deserted her. 

She could think of nothing to say or to do; she wanted to 
rid herself of Charlie, and she was at a loss as to how she 
could do it. He had killed a man. Over her shoulder she 
glanced at him shudderingly. The motionless figure that 


,8at crouched up in an attitude indicative of the depths of 


wretchedness and despair was that of a murderer. Tita took 
up a bottle of smelling-salts and inhaled the vigorous pungency 
of its contents until water filled her eyes. Winking her 
involuntary tears away, she put down the bottle, and once 
more looked at Charlie. 

A clock struck the hour ; Tita gave herself an involuntary, 
impatient shake. Charlie must gone before the advent 
of her other visitor. Was he never going to move? she 
wondered. Conquering a sudden repugnance, she went to 
him and laid her hand upon his shoulder. She hated to have 
to touch him, but she was not without a sense of justice, and 
she reflected that even if he had killed a man it had been at 
her bidding, therefore she was really the one chiefly to blame. 
She felt him wince at her touch, and she frowned. 

“Get up, Charlie,” she said, with bracing sharpness. 
** You can’t go on sitting there in a dismal heap like a frog. 
I want to talk to you.” 

Charlie raised his face from its mashing: place upon his 
knecs. All its young beauty of colour and fresh curve had 
been struck from it, but it had gained strength and a certain 
obstinacy. 

‘** You'll marry me?” he said. “ ie promised——”’ 

Still with her hand resting on his shoulder, that hand that 
sculptors cited as a pure and perfect model of what the 
human hand should be, Tita stood beside him, looking down 
inscrutably into the eyes that at oe challenged and implored 

er. 

She was thinking, trying 
to realise what was the best 
course topursue. If she now 
told Charlie that her promise 
was one that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for her to 
keep, that she could never 


mar him, Charlie was 
capable of giving himself up 
to justice, and thereupon 


what horrible complications 
would ensue! ‘Tita’s imagin- 
ation conjured up a spectacle 
too awful to contemplate. 
» Lord Heath, deeply attached 
to her though he was, and 
swayed by her only, would 


scarcely remain loyal to her when the truth shovld 
be made known. Truc, Charlie in all probability would be 
silent concerning her part in the crime, he loved her, and 


/ 4 an en oo yet— Tita Sutton knew that love can turn to 
THERE was silence in the room that held those | 


ate that wreaks ruin on what was once adored. She saw 
that she must be careful, that she must tread warily. 

“You promised!” Charlie repeated. He put up his hand 
and, F ered daring, laid it upon hers.“ Tita—you know 
you did.” 

Her smile disconcerted him, as did the touch of her 
slim fingers beneath his. ial 

“‘ Huckster !” she said coolly, ‘‘ what a one you are for a 
bargain, Charlie! You ought to get on in the world; 
evidently you never do anything for nothing.” 

“ Tita!” 

Her tone wounded him, but he scrambled to his fect, her 
cold, smiling eyes on him all the time. Bewildered with the 
chilling sensation of having made himsclf ridiculous, he stood 
before her. 

“f{ did {t—for you,” he stammered. 

“* Will you do something else for my sake?’ she asked 
swiftly ; and now her smile was pleading, almost caressing. 
He watched the curve of the soft lips that he had never 
kissed. ‘Then go and leave me to think things over. I 
want time—I want quiet, my dear boy, to get used to it all, 
It’s been such a surprise to me. I never t ought you'd do 
it, Charlie—indeed, 1 did not dream you had it in you.” 

In that Tita spoke the truth. She had not, when she held 
out to him the reward that, above all others, he coveted, 
dreamed that he would dare to qualify to claim it. 

__ He did not answer, but caught her hand and held it for an 
instant in his own. As he dropped it he turned away. Tita, 
menely daring to believe that 

she had her wish, and that she 
was to be freed from his society 
for the present, pressed the 
bell with unusual imperious. 
ness. Charlie was only at the 
door when the butler presented 
himself, and the visitor was 
duly shepherded out. 

Left to herself, Tita sank 
{into the comforting depths of 
& huge easy chair, and shut 
her eyes. She was exhausted, 
and she knew that she must 
have all her energies at 
command when Lord Desmond 
Royston should appear. With 
the quickness of thought that 
was hers, she had understood 
at once why Royston was 
coming. He was commissioned 


“Tita—I did!” 


@ Charlie Lancing’ 
by his father, the old Marquis, to try and persuade her to 
break off her engagement to Lord Heath. 

Tita’s eyes and teeth gleamed in a malicious little smile. 
How absurd they were, she thought, to imaginc that she 
would give Heath up—and her chance of becoming a 


marchioness! It was a satisfaction to her to know that 

there would be no talk of disinheriting. The huge Balfrons 

Froperty was entailed; it must descend to the eldest son. 

ita forgot Charlie and the difficulties that he might yet 

make, in picturing herself mistress of Balfrons House, the 

solid, ugly mansion that was wedged in between Piccadilly * 
and Berkeley Square, and mistress also of the huge castle on 

the Border—the home of Heath’s boyhood, that he often 

wearied her by describing. 

She liked to think of the ma, 
splendour, but she was bored by her lover's enthusiasm for 
his home. To her a villa on the Riviera and a first floor at 
the Continental at Cairo were the only desirable residences 
in winter; in summer she would choose some smart Swiss 
resort—St. Moritz or Pontresina. 

Though gifted with a voice of divine and marvellous 
beauty, Tita had no enthusiasm for her art. She san 
perfectly because she could not do otherwise, but she hate 
the drudgery that was inevitable ; she hated not being free. 
There were times when, in sheer contrariety, she longed to 
break her contracts, and was withheld only by the knowledge 
that she would lose money. And Tita loved money ; as Lady 
Heath she would have plenty. 

She was roused from her diydicextas by the announcement 
of Lord Desmond Royston. With a little shake of her thin 
shoulders, she rose slowly from her chair. Her beauty was 
too striking for him not to pay to it the tribute of a second’s 
astonished silence. Tita, who always knew the effect that 
she produced, was mollified. She held out her hand. 

“I thought you'd like to see me alone, so I wouldn’t let 
Dick come,” she said amiably. ‘‘ He wanted to; he scemed 
to think that it was mean of us to want our little chat, but 
I never pay muclr attention to Dick, you know ; it wouldn't 
be good for him. Will you sit there, Lord Desmond, op- 
posite me? We can have a nice talk for twenty minutes ; 
after that—I'm going to send you away.” 

The words purled forth sweetly, a gentle stream, with 
Tita’s wondrous eyes smiling with lamb-like innocence. 
But her heart was beating unevenly ; Charlie, with his wild, 
unexpected confidences, had unnerved her. The hard shell 
of perfect self-possession was broken. She was almost 
afraid. 

As for Desmond Royston, he hated what had been laid 


ificence and the stately 
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upon him as a task to be carried out, but it had been im- 
possible to refuse his father who had descended from his 
usual lofty altitude of cold stateliness to plead with his son, 
to help him in preventing .what seemed to him 80 terrible a 
thing—the marriage of his cldest son with a “ singing 
woman.” 

To the etern old Marquis, it was nothing that Tita had the 

. voice of an angel, the power thereby of coining money, as 
though she were a Rothschild. To him she was 8 woman 
beneath his son in every way ; st any price the marriage was 
to be stopped. 

“It's [a you’ve come about,” Tita said before 
Desmond had had time to formulate into words as little 
offensive as possible that which he had come to say; “ aad 
of course it’s not t. Business never is.” 


“ T am—ambassador from my father,” said Lord Desmond, 
and he spoke a little stiffly. He had suddenly contrasted 
this woman with Judith Lancing, and his heart hardened 
“He sends me.” 

th a meditati gsi ° Leis yon at 
with a itative at pretty chin. ‘* You're 
the Foreign Office, aren’t you ? Doss that mean that you'll 
a oe lor one day?” dn he ie 

‘ concerns are ly interesting enoug! i 
cummed," replied Royston formally Mise Sutton, your 
en, t to my brother was publicly announced a few 
beri ba ago—just after my father received an anonymous 
letter.” 

Tita sat very upright; her face was very watchful. She 
did not weak eel Dexmood; after pausing for an instant, 
went on with what must be said. 


_ It was an anonymous letter; it said that you were 
meazcied pee y that you had been married at the age of— 


Desmond stopped short, flushing. The thought that his 
father had stooped to secure aid from so vile a thing as an 
eae epee letter was intolerable to him, but the uis, 

his desperate c ess to snatch at any chance of separat- 
fag his son from ita Sutton, had known no scruples. 

*A letter that isn’t si .’ said Tita slowly, ‘is con- 


rather a mean device, isn’t it, to use anyone ? 
And I wonder that your father wana'y ashame o do anything 
basket. But— 


wut tear it u ead ple 
rp ks that at any cost he'll break off the match ; 
"s it, isn’t ft?” 


“ Yes,” said Desmond, ‘I sappose it is.” 

Tita looked at him curiously. She was struck with the 
high-bred, handsome face, and she wished that Dick resembled 
his younger brother. toad 

“'So—you know that I was married at ”? she said 

abruptly. “It’s quite true 
—I was But—Im oa 
widow.” 

Polite disbelief showed 
itself in Desmond's eyes, but 
he was relieved that she so 
tranquilly allowed that the 
ae og was true, 

“s idow,”’ pursued Tita 
placidly. “I can see what 
you're thinking, Lord Des- 
mond, that it must have 
been a sudden illness, as he 
wrote to you a few days 
a 


alive wit 


exquisite ‘face 
“ Well, it was sudden,” 
te Sie think about it, it seems to me.” 
yy now 
Desmond. 


; “no time given to him 
There was a touch of 
her words and her accent that jarred on 
y husband, Lord Desmond, was the man who 
the stairs of Westley Mansions, stabbed 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 


THE statement was made with dramatic effect. Tita, 
having delivered it, wondered breathlessly whether Lord 
Desmond would believe it. She knew that the truth, simple 
and rished with any prongnlltig is most often rejected. 
It would be natural if Royston refused to credit such a 
prapemeats bs he did not. His first words told her that he 


if 
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“ my trump card is no use,” he said. He smil 
little; it struck him that the whole affair was almost amish 
“Miss Sutton, jwhoever killed Jonas Fayne did you o 
service. You must acknowledge that.” 

His words made Tita think of Charlie. She shuddered. 

“He is dead,” she said, and her voice was a little shrill. 
* Let us be content with that one fact, Lord Desmond. I 
am free, and because of that I make no attempt to deny the 
truth. When I was sixteen my mother took in medical 
students to board; she had a house in Trinity Square. Jonas 
Fayne—he was a Pole, really, and his name he changed as 
often as it suited him—wanted me to marry him, and I did 
so—that’s over ten years ago. He wasn’t unkind; and I 
was glad to get away from home. He had my voice trained ; 
he saw money in it, and money was his god. I got tired 
pretty soon of handing over all my earnings to him—and I 
ran away. I wanted to be free. i didn't see him for years. 
I ho he’d never bother me again. I forgot him ae 
she hesitated, but so slightly that Desmond did not observe 
it— I saw his death in ‘the papers,” she added brazenly. 
“He'd gone back to his old name—Jonas Fayne. I was 
glad ; it smoothed matters.” 

She paused, her face lifted to Desmond's. He was regard- 
ing her silently, marvelling at the insight that she gave him 
into her character. bad gic she would have run the risk 
of Seri ag Lord He bis a husband still in the back- 

, @ husband who might at any moment a - Ti 
rewdly read his thoughts. ‘ zs hs 

*“* You can’t think how I could be such—such a 


the said. gamble. 


“ Why, all the chances were in my favour that 


_Fayne, killed at Judith Lanc- 
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Sonas Mayne bet been knocked 
on the fn Poland or 


alive 1 thought he'd have 
found out somehow that I 
was rich. Money was 

idol; he'd ferret it out any- 


where.” 

“ And,” Lord Desmond could 
not resist asking, “ whet 
does my brother say to this ? 
But of course he did not know.” 


Dick. 
Desmond, ing at her silently, felt that hers was no 
i mr that spoke with the conviction born 
Dick and she would keep him ; it 
indeed, no effort te do so, for he was only too 


family into which 

she was to marry it would be difficult for her to make her 

way in the society she meant ta enter. 
“Dick loves me—and I shall 


inconsiderate of this woman, who had had to fight for 


so long and all alone. He thought again of Judith, and the 
of her made him speak with commiserating gentle- 

ness to the sobbing Tita. 

baa | =, oe + ery afraid I’ve been a beast,” 

he said as tempest still continued. “* Miss Sutton, this— 

this had to be cleared letter.” 


anonymous - 

“Well, it’s cleared up now, and you know the truth,” 
said Tita, ceasing to cry with disco ing suddenness. 
“I’m going to marry Dick ; that’s the message you can take 
back ore father. I — he'll like it.” 

She clutched her rag of a handkerchief—a scrap of lace 
and muslin already soaked with her tears—in her 


whilst she defiantly at Desmond ; but her breath came 
gustily, even as she tried to blaze indignantly, her eyes 


overflowed. The already wet handkerchief was brought 
into requisition again; then, aware of ite uselessness, she 
nope angrily away and hid her face in her hands. 

“Tsay, my hanky 's quite clean—do have it,” said Desmond 
boyishly. He held it out, and she snatched it from him to 
bury her face in the faintly lavender-scented folds. 

I wish you'd go!” came in from behind them. 
“You've seen me make an idiot of myself. I wish you'd 
leave me!” 

Desmond picked up hat and stick and prepared to obey 
her, but as he opened the door she called to him suddenly. 

“You've been cruel—cruel to me!” she said hoarsely. 
“ Pil never forgive you. You can go now ; that’s all I wanted 


to tell you. 
When he was gone, and she was alone, Tita hid her face | 
i ’a handkerchief, and sobbed 


once more in Desmond Ro: 
the t of whose existence others 


ft could scarcel ly, 
drove back to rons House at once. He knew that his 
father was waiting with an impatience that he yet could 

isguise from all save his son, for news. To Lord Balfrons 


() it from the moment that he had learned 
a ! 


i and severely 
eee apartment, where, above the bookshelves, portraits 
Roystons who had been celebrated in bygone days looked 
down upon their successors. It was here that Lord Balfrons, 
now somewhat frail in health, spent his days. He was 
near the fire that made the room over-warm, 
and he looked up with alert, cold grey eyes as his favourite 
son came in. 


wrath. He bent forward in his 
chair, his delicate, blue-veined 
old hands gri the arms. 
**She has ived you,” 
he said; “her husband is 
i aie tha = 
ive you, pray, t 
was fieed t” iia 
The words startled Desmond. 
me sepa not recollect por 
given any proof, 
yet he knew that she had 
en the truth, that Jonas 


ing’s door, was her husband. 


Wax Exprva 
Arziy 7, I9to. 


ee ee Balfrons. 
his name? Where he die, and when ?” 
was 
too terrible to put into words. 
them, but they had 
father spoke. 
“She must have shown you some papers, certificates, and 


so on,” pursued Lord Balfrons manly, “ You are sure, you 


* Yes,” he said, ‘“‘she convinced me. I’m afraid there's 
no doubt that—that she fs a widow.” 


I 
i 
i 
f 


“ She convinced you, then, and in spite of the fact that her 
oe eT he said angrily. 
“ Desmond, these must. be s 3 She has deceived you. 


* Since writing 


died. 

A came from Lord Balfrons. 
nase “<S extraordinarily convenient!” he said 
son looked down to hide the horror that he 
his eyes. It was convenient for Tits Sutton 
that her husband should have died when he did, hideously, 
amen | 

strange 


of Balfrons, who 
run, when something his father was saying arrested his 
attention. 


a are a8 0 he marriaga 
that Dick will break it 
ived shamefully and 
cruelly. against that.” 
‘She is going to tell him herself,” Desmond in a low 
voice; “and—and I’m not sure myself what effect it will 
have on him.” 

The Marquis stared in amazement at his son. 

** But—but how could Dick forgive such treachery ?” ho 
cried fiercely. “‘ are you out of your senses? Of 
course, as soon as Dick hears what we know he will break 
off all connection with this woman.” 

“ He loves her,” he said 
soberly ; “I wouldn’t be too sure.” 

Lord Balfrons was dumb ; to him, from what he had heard, 
Tita Sutton was a woman utterly without scruples, bent only 


on getting own way at 
any costa, She would have 
committed bigamy, she would 
have Lord Heath 


whilst her first husband was 
that’ Dicky Tearning this, 
should still care for her ? 

‘* He must be told, and at 
once,” said Lord Balfrons. 
He pressed a bell that was 
sunk in the table beside him, 
and to the servant who 
obeyed the summons he 
gave orders that Lord Heat’ 
should be informed that his 
gga desired to speak to 


As the servant withdrew 


Desmond got up. 

“* Dick isn’t in,” he said baggy ped * and—and look here, 
sir, I wouldn’t ay rene 2 were you. Miss Sutton is 
going to tell him 

A scorn blazed in the Marquis’ hard eyes. 

“Do you mean that you believe her?” he asked. “You 
think that that woman will aecuse herself ?” 

** Yes,” said Desmond doggedly, “I do.” 

Ho returned bi8 father’s contempt-filled gaze steadily, and 

ly the old Marquis sank back, shading his eyes with 

is _ He had me pe in Desmond, who, os he 

was younger son, ways been his father’s favourite. 

To him Lord Balfron had fama in all troubles and anxictics, 

and never in vain. Now it seemed to him that Desmond 

was ing him, that he was willing that Tita Sutton 
should triumph. 

** Do you resign yourself to seeing that woman in your dead 
mother’s place?” he asked fiercely. ‘ Desmond, has she 
fascinated you as she has fascinated your brother? Have 
you no more power of judging fairly and dispassionately ?" 

Desmond gave a weary 5 ‘I’m more against tho 
marriage than ever,” he said ly, “and I'll do my best 
to prevent it. I'm as opposed to it as you are, sir; and I 
can’t say more.” 

A of satisfaction lit up the old man’s sunken eycs. 

** You weren’t eo violent before you eaw her,” he said, and 
Desmond was silent. ‘‘ Now you've seen her you realise 
how undesirable the match would be. For instance, would 
you like your cousin Helen to have to associate with this 
woman, and yet at my death there will be nothing else for her. 
She will be obliged to. She can no longer remain on st 
Balfrons.” 

Helen Everest was a distant connection of Lord Balfrons, 
who had been as @ daughter to him, and a sister to his two 
sons. She loved a country life, however, and came rarely 
to town. The old was devoted to her, and had 
hoped that she would one day be his daughter in reality, but 
neither Dick nor his brother showed any inclination tu fall 
in love with her. They liked her—but liking went no further. 

Desmond made no answer, but, with a hurried excuse, ho 
left his father. He could endure no more cross-questioning 
or keen probing. He feared that he might betray bimself 
and the woman whom he began to suspect. It was horrible 
to think that she might have had a part in the timely death 
of Jonas Fayne—so horrible that he put, with grim resol.- 
tion, the thought sway from him. Yet be could not kill 
it. It was alive with a life that was strong and lasting. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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TuE United States Govern- Q 
ment are proposing to set "4 | 
aside a sum of £100,000 to ~ . 
raise the wreck of the battle- — 
ship Jfaine, which lies em- 
bedded in the mud of Havana 
harbour. ; 
It is now just over twelve 
ars since the battleship was 


\-¥ 


wn up as it rode at anchor Something about the battleship “Maine” 
the Bottom of Havana Harbour. 


in the harbour. Its movable 
armament, guns,“and so on i 
were recovered soon after the explosion, but the battleship 
itself has remained as it sank, and the present action has 
been taken as a result of various protests that the wreck is 
a menace to navigation. ' 

It is scarcely an eres ain to say that the blowing 
up of the Maine was the cause of the Spanish-American 
War, for it has always been recognised that the outrage 
inflamed public feeling in America to such an extent 
that it precipitated a crisis that made war inevitable. 
Taken to a Special Mooring. 

The original cause of the Maine being at Havana was, 
of course, that the lives of American residents in the town 
were considered to be endangered by the fighting between 
the Spanish authorities and the Cuban insurgents. The 
United States Government decided to send a warship to 
Havana so that, in an emergency, the Americans might 
seek shelter on board. 

The Maine arrived in the harbour towards the end of 
January, 1898, and she was taken by the official S h 
pilot to a special mooring buoy, a buoy that, according to 
the testimony afterwards given before the United States 
naval court of inquiry, ‘* was apparently. reserved for some 
P not known.’ 

er commander, Captain ©. D. Sigsbee, understood 
that the Spanish authorities resented the presence of the 
battleship in their harbour, and he did all in his power to 
give an impression of the visit being an ordinary friendly 
call. 

The usual salutes and ceremonial visits were exchanged, 
but he found that beyond those the Spaniards would not 
go. They expressed themselves as being quite willing that 
he should pay them visits that were purely social and 
unofficial, but they declined to visit the Maine more often 
than was required by the strict demands of international 
courtesy. 

There were no public demonstrations when Captain 


Si 
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Tew members of the 
general public not actually 
connected, directly or in- 
directly, with “‘ the Force ” 
are probably aware of the 
delicate finesse and 
ingenuity which the police 
and detectives frequently 
have to exercise before they 
can successfully “ bring off” 
a difficult “coup” in the exercise of their duty. 
One of the most Bifficult tasks the police have to per- 
form is to successfully engineer raids on betting and 
gambling clubs. The reason why illegal haunts of this 
sort present such great difficulties from a raiding point of 
view lies in the fact that the pons reap such a big 
harvest from the proceeds of betting in the afternoon, 
and playing cards—Faro, Baccarat, and Chemin de Fer— 
all the evening, that they are enabled to pay large sums 
of money to various “ hangers-on ” to watch the precincts 
of the club, and to report at once if any “’tecs” or other 
“objectionable” persons are seen watching the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A few months ago the proprietor of a betting club 
in Chancery Lane was fined no less than £350 for 
“running " his establishment, 

240 a week in Bribes. 

In the course of his evidence he confessed that for 
months he had paid no less than £40 a week, which sum 
was divided up in small amounts paid to different 
employées of his—in the firat place to report as to any 
signs of a raid, and in the second place to entertain and 
“stand” refreshment and smokes to likely customers 
they might meet in their day’s march, who, if the 
wanted to gamble, could safely be admitted to the clu 
without fear of their “ giving the game away.” 

This particular club had been secretly watched by the 
police for some time, and, indeed, had been twice reviously 
raided without an: thing illicit be’ fonnd on the 
premises such as Faro “ shoes,” ly-money betting 
slips, — other unmistakable signs that illegal gambling 

m going on. 

Finally, however, the police successfully raided it in 
this way. A large pantechnicon van was employed to 
convey the i eteennens and detectives, while a police- 
man in plain clothes acted as driver and another member 
of the Force was seated on the tail-board. The van was 
then driven slowly up Chancery Lane and pulled up 
Opposite to a tavern a few doors away from the house 
which was suspected as being used for gambling 
Purposes, 

The superintendent and detectives then quietly entered 
One of the bars where a runner of the club used to collect 
betting slips and take them before each race back to the 
Me ie 

Never ming anything was wrong, the runner 
willingly accepted tliree alipa for a few shillings each from 


moO 


Reo ive ake 
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Sigsbee appeared in the 
town, but at the same time 
he noticed that the attitude 
of the Spanish citizens 
towards him and his officers 
was one of sullen gloom. 
Things went on in this 


- thal caused 
(od 
(Var slightly uncomfortable 
manner until the night of 


which lies at February 15th. 

Captain Sigsbee was in 
his cabin writing, when 
suddenly there came a sound like a shot. He glanced 
towards the deck, and saw the bow rise a little. A few 
seconds later came the great explosion—“ a terrible mass 
of fire and explosion ’—that sent a million pounds’ worth 
of steel to the bottom, and caused the deaths of over 250 


men. 

At the instant of the second explosion the electric lights 
went out, and Captain Sigsbee found his cabin plunged in 
darkness. He groped his way to the entrance. Here he 
cannoned inst an orderly, who will down to fame 
as having, in that awful moment, calmly Rpelegeed for 
‘almost ocking down his commander. e then 
saluted and briefly reported that there had been an 
explosion. 

tain Sigsbee went on deck at once, and one of the 
first things he noticed was the sound of many voices from 
the shore, suggestive of cheers, 
What the Commissions Said. 

The battleship settled down very quickly, and it was only 
after every other living soul had left it that Captain Sigsbee 
stepped into a ben boat and was rowed to the neigh- 
bouring American liner. 

Two commissions of inquiry were held—an American 
and a Spanish—and both came to diametrically opposite 
conclusions. The Spanish commission, which was not 
theught to be very thorough, declared that the explosion 
originated in the interior of the warship, and was the fault 
of the Americans themselves, 

The American commission came to the conclusion that 
the Maine was blown up by some agency outside the 
vessel, and it was, of course presumed that the “ person 
or persons unknown ” had the tacit approval of the Spanish 
authorities, The facts will most probably all be known 
some day, but in the meantime it is interesting to know 
that Captain Sigsbee’s private opinion agreed with the 
finding of the American commission, 


the men with the pantech- 
nicon, who said they were 
going to take some furniture 
away from a house in the 


geJyJanaging 
Felice Raids 


Gray’s Inn Road, and 

returned to the club. - 
Immediately he had gone 

the superintendent and 


detectives followed him, still 
in their original disguise, 
and forcing an entry into the club they cap the 
proprietor and members red-handed. 

A famous ex-Chief Inspector of Scotland Yard tells 
&@ most interesting story of how one of the cleverest 
gangs of burglars in the country was captured. Robbery 
after robbery had been successfully engineered for some 
time until the police were in despair. 

At last, however, a member of the Force noticed that 
on each occasion on which a house had been broken into, 
there was an empty house quite near. 

One day, quite by chance, a policeman on his beat 
noticed two very bucolic-looking gentlemen come up to 
an empty house in the street with an “ order to view ” 
very ostensively displayed in their hands. A few 
minutes after they had entered, a small boy slipped in. 

In ten minutes or so the two countrified-looking gentle- 
men emerged and sauntered quietly up and down the road 
apparently taking no interest in the surroundings. But 
the licoman noticed that one of them continually 
struck matches to light his pipe but, strangely enough, 
no smoke was seen. 

This struck him as distinctly curious, and after a time 
when this match-striking-business-with-no-smoke-result- 
ing still continued, it occurred to him that it must be a 
signal to an inmate of one of the houses—and probably 
to the effect that a policeman was about. 
Single-handed Robberies. 

Accordingly he strolled round the corner and disap- 

into the house of a gentleman whose butler ia 

w. In two or three minutes, instead of the policeman, 

the butler, dressed in ordinary mufti was strolling up the 

road. The match-striking habit continued no longer, 

but as he reached half way down the street he saw the 
small boy emerging from the empty house. 

This was quite sufficient to arouse suspicion at head- 
quarters. The same evening some repairs were 
begun in the street, and as it seemed that they had to 
be got through in a great hurry, day and night shifts were 
organised. On the evening of the second day, shortly 
after ten, the labourers, amongst whom were two detec- 
tives, saw a small boy emerging from the dining-room 
window of a house near to the empty one. 

The boy was taken into custody at once and on him were 
found various articles of jewellery to the value of £600. 
It afterwards transpired that the boy had carried out 
the robberies sin ie tanded and had used unlet houses to 
guide him as to the formation of other houses in the street. 
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GOOD DIGESTION 
QUICKLY RETURNS 


—and good health follows naturally when you re- 
store your digestive organs to healthful workin 
order. Mother Seigel’s Syrup, the world-fame 
tonic—made of roots, barks and leaves—tones up 
and siren ines the stomach and other organs of di- 
tion. Thus it gives relish for food and the power 


digest it. Further, it makes food nourish you, 


WHEN YOU TAKE 


THE DIGESTIVE TONIC 


and clears away the 
indigestion—the fruitf 
eating, headaches, brain-fag, biliousness, consti- 
pation. he years ago, Mother Seigel’s Syru 
cured Mr. J. Burdon, Whissoe Street, Nort 
Road, Darlington. ‘From that time until now,” 
he says, ‘“‘I have been entirely free of my old 
complaint—indigestion.” 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS 


SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much aa the 1/1}. 


isonous products of 
cause of pains after 


THE LEADING STORY MAGAZINE 


LATEST 3°" NG, 
MILITARY HERO, 


You will find his adven- 
tures and experiences most 
amusing and diverting. 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE 


is the best magazine 
of stories published. 


Price 


FOURPENCE. 


NOW 
ON SALE 


THE SMALLHOLDER deals in a manner quite charming With the dairy, allctments, and poultry farming. 
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- as well as im his manner, descended to 


a a ee ~ 


. back of a boy twice 20 small as 


_ 838 
WORSE STILL. 
Two colliers who both prided 


mn Babies 603A ey ’ Vten 


CQUiPs,4., Fesllets 


‘Wank expe 
Aprzi. Ys 1910. 


themselves on their respective — in business, and, as his son 

vocal had an ment been diligent and peinstaking 

the other da: pps sing the better, = A SUBSTITUTE. and so bed soge eee ver grasp of affair, he 
to have a contest between them, a “ ili resolved ‘to © yo 

to ask a certain local choirmaster to act as judge. mgrneioem, WEES, ‘Whee dit yon get. thek bleak man ted this move, but, in his dows : 

The contest duly came off, and the vocalists eagerly | “« Johnnv Smith hit me with his fist.” added became just a little bit too much 


awaited the verdict. 

The choirmaster, turning to the first 

“ You sir, are the worst singer I ever 2 

“Ah! ah!” said performer No. Two. ‘What did 
I tell thee?” . 

“‘ Just a moment,” said the choirmaster, turning to 
No. Two. “ As for you, sit, you cannot sing at all!” 
>_SOC< 
ZE GAME OF GOLF. 

He had come over from France, and had just been 
asked to give his views on the ancient game of golf. With 

much gesticulation he did so. 
“ Ah!™ he said, “ your game of golf. Yees, I know 
him. You put on ze tunic so red as ze Ingleesh rosbif 
underneath done. You strap sack of sticks on ze 


er, said : 


“ He 


"malo three 


“ You strike, and ze ball Jnimeolf : 
“You eall aloud for ze a eee stick, and 


__0C< 


TOO WELL KNOWN. 

Titus TrrmovsE was infuriated, but 
the editor of the Western Wind shut him 
up in two seconds. - 

“Is this the newspaper office?” 
inquired Mr. Titmouse. 

It is,” res led the man at the desk. 
ane this paper say I was a liar?” 
ai began prancing. 

“It did not.” r 

“ Didn't it say I was a scoundrel ? ” 

“Tt did not.’ 

“ Well, some paper said it.” 

“Possibly it was our contemporary 
down the street,” suggested the editor, 
as he picked up a paper-weight. {* This 
paper never prints stale news |" 

SoC 


home. 
When his train drew into the station 
and came to astop, the pianist, evincing 


the artistic temperament in his hair 
the platform. At the same time the 
crowd of enthusiastic townspeople drew aside to allow 
his proud but modest mother to be the first to 
welcome her son. , 

When = _ —_— meget sey she suddenly gave 
& gasp 8 still, staring at him. The next 
=emeas she burst into sobs and fell on his neck. 

“Henry, my poor Henry!” the good woman cried. 
= told me you were doing so well over there and 
m money plentiful. My >» poor t” 

. “What's the matter, mother?” exc the be- 
a son. “ What makes you doubt what they told 

“Ob, Henry,” she cried, unap “T can see how 
you've suffered. You haven't been able to scrape enough 
money together to get your hair cut |” . 


DO 
TOUCH AND GO. 


A younra man in want of money wrote his uncle as 


"# Dear Unele,—If you could see how I blush for shame 

-obiipondiet nen soap ly sage gen Why? Because I 

gh to ask you for ake ds, tigen do not know how 
myself. impossi r me to tell- 

T prefer to dia Tiocied ihis'60 gon ky aumenger, wher etl 

wait for an answer. Believe me, my dearest uncle, your 


moét obedient and affectionate nephew. 
“ P.8.—Overcome with remorse for what I have written, 
Ihave been running after the m in order to recover 


this letter, but I cannot catch him. Heaven ‘grant that 
something may stop him or that this letter may get lost.” 
The uncle was naturally touched, but was equal to the 
7s! ay’ He replied as follows : 
bai fag a geen yourself and blush no more. 
our prayer. The messenger lost 
your letter.—Your affestionate uncle.” 


Do you Know that the best paper dealing with rural life is THE SMAL 
Get a copy tosday. 


* AndI you remembered what your Sunday-school 
teacher said about heaping coals of fire on the of our 
enemies 2” 


“Well, I didn’t have any coal, so I upset the ash-pan 
over him.” < 
: =—0C< 
Bibbe > “‘ That was a remarkable escape of Boreleigh’s. 
1s is neler ke alive te WE hetcla? 
Gibbs 3 “ Yes ; and such a pity, too!” 
o_0c 


THOSE SIX MONTH NIGHTS! 

Mrs, Esquimauz : “‘ Does your husband stay at the club 
late at night ?” 

Her Neighbour : “‘ Well, rather. Last night he didn’t 
get home till half-past February.” . 

>So 
oe fi hee oe to be winiet b ee 
er en wi lo some try out men’s eyes 

with their coabrellan + si 


>So 
AN ALIBI. 


Customer (somewhat surprised): “I say, waiter, are you responsible for what this 
gets that langwidge 


parrot says #” 
Waiter (in a wieper)s “Oh no, sir? I didn't teachYim—e 
from the customers. I 


8 surprisin’ wot a bit of tough steak’U bring forth.” 


Shes “ How far can your ancestry be traced ?” 
pi ge Ror der ge eagles ge age arene 
as cashier of a country they traced him as far as 
China ; but he got away.” 
_eSooSe< 
Kind Lady (at children’s : “ Well, my little man, 
gy ot 
an ing at nec : 
“ Somefin' what don’t wear a collar.” 
Sr 1 ©) a 
The Doctor 9 * Well, Mrs, Barnes, I must offer you my 
ha given Bard baal ir ao 
ve ?” 
pig mg gly gg gy 
taken ’e I'd a’ “ad to ‘a’ bought a donkey |" 
SOC 
Little Johnnie ; “ Mother, tell me how papa got to know 


y Mother » “ One de I fell into the water, and he jumped 
in 
tn ant fabsled mao ent.” 
Little Johnnie» * H’m ! that’s funny ; he won't let me 


learn to swim.” 
. ->>200~—K- 


A finding ee 
CLOCKMAKER trade very slack surprised his 
friends by telling them he was going to emigrate to a 
remote Fos in America. be 
“ That's a horrid place,” broke in the schoolmaster’s 
son. “There was an earthquake there last year and 
thousands were killed, and the buildi were com- 
asf ruined. You wouldn't like that, would b diaad 
“ Wouldn’t I, though? Just think of the ooeke Td 
i eed a after an earthquake like that,” replied the 
cloc er. 


weekly. 


So his 
father resolved to remonstrate. 

“ Look here, man,™ he said, “‘ let’s havo a little 
leas ‘I and a little more ‘ We' in this business, You 
must remember that you're junior partner." 

A week later the young man appeared in his father's 
office looking a trifle anxious. 

“T say, dad,” he said, “ we’ve been and done it now,” 

“Done what?”  . . 

“ Well—er—we’ve been and married the lady typewriter,” 
D0 


LAUGHTER IN COURT. 


A courT-HOvsE in a certain provincial town stands near 
acommon. During one of the cases that were being tried 
there, counsel was in the middle of his speech for tho 
defence when a donkey outside began to bray. 

The judge, who was notorious his wit, put up his 
hand at this juncture, and said to the counsel : 

“ Kindly stop a minute, Mr. Blank ; I am unable to hear 
two at once.” . ; 

A little later, while the judge was summing up, tlie 
donkey again brayed, and the counsel, seeing an oppor. 
ti for revenge, stood up and said : 

“ Would lordship mind speaking 
a little louder There is an echo in tho 
court.” 

a a) ad 


THEN SILENCE REIGNED 
SUPREME. 


Seaver : “What in the name of all that 
is laughable makes Swettson look 50 


happy ?" 
Vaweni “Why, he just won five 


pounds on a bet,” 
Seaver s “Won five pounds, did he? 
There’s always some brainless idiot 


ready to part with his hard-earned cash 
betting on a proposition which any child 
with besien enough to blow a whistle 
would know was certain to be beaten. 
From what consummate ass did Swettson 


rake that five pounds ? ™ . 
Weavers “Why, he—er—won it ‘off 
me ! a 
OC 


WOMAN’S DUPLICITY. 

He was sitting on the park seat, bearing 
on his classic features a look of anguish. 

‘What's the matter, my brother?” 
dnquized a sympathetic passer-by. ‘‘ Are 
you 2 ? ” 

“ More than that,” groaned the abject 
one. 

“Then tell me your trouble, friend,” 
continued the athetio erson. 
“I may possibly be able to alleviate 
your distress.” 

The human bundle of misery sighed. 

‘* Listen,” he said. “I’ve spent three 
solid weeks teaching a how to ride 
® bicycle, Three weeks! Talk about 


patience—Job was a novice at the game. 
~~ what is my reward? I’ve just been to a music-hall, 


“Seen the girl with another fellow?” hazarded the 
kindly stranger. 
_‘“‘No!” thundered the miserable wreck—‘ a thousand 
times worse! I saw her on the stage. Sho’s a trick 


cyclist |” 


‘TWAS APRIL THE FIRST. 
Tus other day a well-known doctor was eating lunch 
in a restaurant and sitting next to a business man, when the 


And | latter remarked : 


“I have just seen s case in the tobacconist’s which 
would interest you. There is e man there who has 00 


feng’ oP Somme Bossi fe restos te mat 


introduced. 

EE cali aiy ap lier llr gia 
es, sir ; i , 

icra ge sd sents 

* Pe . You stick {t withou! 

my feeling ii in the loush.™ iii 

Tee ed ah mao ipo 
! out his hand, made one grip, aod then 

turned on his heel and left the place, his face like the 

setting sun. . : 

It was a wooden arm, 


LHOLDER ? It costs one penny 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“ANDY” DUCAT. 
Stories of Woolwich Arsenal's and England's Right 
Ir’s an ill-wind that blows no one good, and it was 


due to Ben Warten’s accident that 
“Andy” Ducat, of Woolwich Arsenal, his first chance 
to play for a ene ‘ 
Gheleon la; ies eon 6 oct of tumoral ee 
half-back in j with ou C) 
righ ne Selection Conamittes to look about for a 


substitate, and their choice fell upon Ducat. 
4a Player of Class. 


crowd calls him. Method is the keynote of his play. 
A robust tackler, a splendid placer of the ball to his 
forwards, and a capital shot at goal, he has every quality 
needful to the great footballer. His tem ent is of 
the right sort, too; the bigger the crowd the better he 
pla: By this one does not mean that he plays to the 

aay. but that the “ gallery ” has no terrors for him. 

inction which does not apply to all footballers. 

Signed on as a Forward. 

Like many exceptional half-backs—Colin Veitch is one, 
M. Morgan-Owen another—Ducat was a forward in his 
cd da It was, indeed, as a centre-forward that 

oolwic! 


he was tried in the middle line, and so well did he 


-| Iremonger and John Sh 


record which footballer of twenty-five might pardon- 
ably be eon ok ” 
He Plays Cricket as Well. 

Before he became a professional he played for Southend 
Athletic—from which the present Southend United 
Southern League Club sprung—a team which also included 
Harold Halse, now Manchester United’s centre-forward, 
and H. O. Badger (Woolwich Arsenal and Watford), a 

layer who combined unusual ability as a violinist with 
oot 
regarded as ane of the 
aS pepe bats and fielders of the 
day. He scored a century for Surrey last summer, and it 
would not be at all surprising to see him emulate James 
, two International footballers 
who are also cricketers of Match quality. 
At Southend, his native place, he is ‘comenel popular, 


in as we have. in his very | shape here with the reserve team that once, when the} and once when a Surrey v. Essex county cricket match 

is no better ; and such admittedly fine fi John Dick was injured and unable to turn out, he ye ee ee en sent a petition 

ballers . K. B. G. Hunt and Brittleton (Sheffield | was given a trial with the first eleven. to the Surrey authorities begging that he might be included 
wi ) must be passed over for him. His ability was immediately apparent, and from that | in their eleven for the ! 

Left is, so experts say, the most difficult place to only unfitness has kept him out of the red- inches in height, and weighs, in 


something like two seasons he has 
established himself as one of the biggest of Woolwich’s 
big ‘‘gups”—and an English International. It is 3 


play in, but to shine at right half as Ducat docs, must be 
almost equally hard. ia no rough-and-tamble, 
kick-the-ball-anywhere suggestion about ‘“ Andy,” as the 
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THE PORT OF HEALTH. 


“WINCARNIS” 


NOW is the time to build up the consti’ ution, to sep ere the vital organs of the bedy, build 

up healthy tissue and create the pure rich blood that a dreary winter has rendered weak 
and debilitated. Just as the farmer fertilises his land in the spring so do we now need nourishment 
and rejuvenation. -‘‘ Wincarnis’’ is a revelation to those who have never tried it at this time of year ; 


taken et it pute new life and vitality, new stamina and invigoration, into the whole 
human frame and its ey for another year. = : 
° TEST “‘WINCARANIS”’? FREE. 


AFTER TRIAL. SIGN THIS COUPON 
 Wincarnis”’ can be purchased from chemists and | and send with three itampe (to cover 
es. wine to Coleman & Co. Ted. a34 
t is also sold by the and in 1/- flasks at bh 


To ensure Home-cleanliness 


and to safeguard your Health 


that is the two-fold mission of Watson’s 
NUBOLIC Disinfectant Soap. Whether 
used in the bedroom, the bathroom, the 
kitchen, or scullery, Nubolic Soap leaves a 
sense of sweetness, freshness, and purity. 


. incarzis Wor * 
Norwich, and you will receive Trial Bottle of “‘ Win. 
carnis”’ Free, 


\sererameenereecteces seaneseetssceeenes segseescoeesenes o0eee 


You can only get the Nubolice advantages by getting— 


THE GENUINE SWISS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


clotted) absolutely pure ; no ives used ; the most effiescious substitate for cod iver oil; invaluable 
jor ehildren and invalids. 41.,1/6;11b.26: 21b., 4/6, free; Counteases Cadogan 


umm “"T SOAP 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 


Full Ib. (16 ounces), 3}d.; 31b. (12 ounces), 3d.; 4 Ib. (8 ounces), 2d. 


1,000,000 prizes, value #1 for those who save the wrappers from Nubolic Soap. 
very prize guaranteed Tite List & particulars free from your dealer, or direct from 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS, 


ied constantly to the 


5 . by 
MRS. CONYERS, BRIDESTOWE, S.0., DEVONSHIRE, 


FUT PRODUCED. 

A CERTAIN CURE FOR ANAEMIA: 

GENUINE, RELIABLE, SUITABLE FOR ALL 
$Ba, eo daintiett of trnion end Tree. 

on “ Anemia,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, to 


_SEELOTD’ . (Dept 10 D.P, 
iP ft onb ert to Ky 


Watches 


Keep accurate time and 
the Ingersoll guarantee is 


2) GOOD COMPANY 
calls for 

GOOD BICYCLES 

Bicytng pRudee- Whitworth is BRITAIN’S BEST 


The Rudge-Whi 
thetrates over 100 nee Reagt Ca describes and Z2 CROWN 5/- ECLIPSE 6/- 
interch Lavy aden, srontiopionn, ¢ waique charts of JUNIOR (Thin Model) 8/6 


MIDGET (Ladies’ Size) 8/6 


Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. (Dept. 514) Coventry. 


18 Tetteaham Court Reed, W. "°Es Mothers Visdect, B.C. 100 Regent Street, W. 


Rudge -Whitworth 
Britain's Best Bicycle 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
288 Audrey House, __ 
Bly Pisce, London, B.0. 
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WORSE STILL. 

Two colliers who both prided 
themselves on their respective 
vocal powers had an argument 
the other day as to who could sing the better, and 
arra to have a singing contest between them, and 
to ask a certain local choirmaster to act as ju 

The contest duly came off, and the vocalists eagerly 
aneion te verdict. — i 

The choirmaster, turning to the first er, said: 

“ You sir, are the worst singer I ever seni 

“Ah! ah!” said performer No. Two. “ What did 
I tell thee?” . 

“ Just a moment,” said the choirmaster, turning to 
No. Two. “ As for you, sir, you cannot sing at all!” 

SOC 
ZE GAME OF GOLF. 

He had come over from France, and had just been 
asked to give his views on the ancient game of golf. With 
much gesticulation he did eo. 

“Ah!” he said, “your game of golf. Yees, I know 
him. You put on ze tunic so red as ze Ingleesh rosbif 
underneath done. You strap your sack of sticks on ze 
back of a boy twice so small as zo bag. 

“He scrape a mud perso to make balance a leetle 
white ball. oe make t bad tries to balance him, then 
very angry you call aloud, ‘Feur!* Then you what you 
cai address ze ball, and, ag me your address is 
sometimes of language to make afraid. - 

“You strike, and ze ball find himself in ze grass, 

“You call aloud for ze nib lunger stick, and beat ze 

und till your partner say, ‘ Ho ! chuck 
it!*? You say—but, my friend, I excuse 
myself to repeat what you say. 

“Ah! my friend, you are a great 
pation, but your golf game gives mo 
what you call ze pip!” 

Sa OL ead 


TOO WELL KNOWN. 

Titus TrrmovsE was infuriated, but 
the editor of the Western Wind shut him 
up in two seconds. 

“Ts this the mewspaper office?” 
ing uired Mr. Titmouse. ‘ 

* It is,” responded the man at the desk. 

“ Didn’t this paper say I was a liar?” 
and he began prancing. 

“Tt Airierky re 

“ Didn't it say I was a scoundrel ?” 

“It did not.’ 

“ Well, some paper said it.” 

“Possibly it was our contemporary 
down the street,” suggested the editor, 
as he picked up a paper-weight. ‘‘ This 
paper never prints stale news!” 

COC 


THE MUSIC MARTYR. 

Hx was 8 pianist, scarcely out of his 
teens. He had been sent abroad by 
wealthy friends for a four years’ course 
in his chosen art ; had thereafter spent a 
year on the concert stage, and, behind a 
vanguard of newspaper reports of his 
success abroad, ho was now coming 
home. 

When his train drew into the station 
and came to astop, the pianist, evincing 
the artistic temperament in his hair 
as well as in his manner, descended to 
the platform. At the same time the 
crowd of enthusiastic townspeople drew aside to allow 
his proud but modest mother to be the first to 
welcome her son. 

When she had reached him, however, she suddenly gave 
& gasp and stood stock still, staring at him. The next 
moment she burst into sobs and fell on his neck. 

“Henry, my poor Henry!” the good woman cried. 
= told me you were doing so well over there and 
makin’ money plentiful. My » poor boy!” 

“What's the matter, mother?” exclaimed the be- 
wie son. ‘“ What makes you doubt what they told 

yu 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, unappeased, ‘“‘ I can see how 
you've suffered. You haven't been able to scrape enough 
money together to get your hair cut!” . 

DOC 
TOUCH AND GO. 

A youNa man in want of money wrote his uncle as 
follows : 

_f Dear Uncle,—If you could see how I blush for shame 
as I am writing, you would pity me. Why? Because I 
have to ask you for a few pounds, and do not know how 
to express m It is impossible for me to tell you. 
I prefer to die. I send this to you by messenger, who will 
wait for an answer. Believe me, my dearest uncle, your 
most obedient and affectionate nephew. 

“* P.S.—Overcome with remorse for what I have written, 
Thave been running after the messenger in order to recover 
this letter, but I cannot catch him. Heaven grant that 
something may stop him or that this letter may get lost.” 

The uncle was naturally touched, but was equal to the 
emergency. He replied as follows : 

“My dear Jack,—Console yourself and blush no more. 
Providence has heard your prayer. The messenger lost 
your letter.—Your affectionate uncle.” 


Do you Know that the best paper dealing with rural life is THE SMALLHOLDER? It costs 
Get a copy to-day. 


A SUBSTITUTE. 

“ Goop gracious, Willie, where did you get that black 
eye?” 

“ Johnny Smith hit me with his fist.” 

“* And I hope you remembered what your Sunday-school 
teacher said about heaping coals of fire on the heads of our 
enemies ? ’’ 

‘* Well, I didn’t have any coal, so I upset the ash-pan 
over him.” é 

0c 

Bibbs > “‘ That was a remarkable escape of Boreleigh’s. 
It is a wonder he is alive to tell the tale.’ 

Gibbs 3 ““ Yes ; and such a pity, too!” 

COC 


THOSE SIX MONTH NIGHTS! 
Mrs, Esquimauz : “ Does your husband stay at the club 
late at night ?” 
Her Neighbour : “ Well, rather. Last night he didn’t 
get home till half-past February.” . 
COC 
She: “ Women like to be admired b 
He: “Then why do some try to po 
with their umbrellas ?” 
SOC 


AN ALIBI. 


men.” 
out men’s eyes 


\' 


Customer (somewhat surprised): “*I say, waiter, are you responsible for what this 


parrot says?” 
Waster (in @ whi 


jy: “Oh no, sir] 


Shes “ How far can your ancestry be traced ?” 

He: “ Well, when my cag cg resigned his position 
as cashier of a country they traced him as far as 
China ; but he got away.” 

a Ole 
): “* Well, my little man, 


SOC 
The Doctor ¢ ** Well, Mrs. Barnes, I must offer you my 
congratulations. I hear you've married again. 
have you given up your occupation of washing ?” 
Mrs. Barnes : “Oh, no, sir. But, see, if I ’adn’t 
taken ’e I'd ’a’ ’ad to ’a’ bought a d {* 
_fCOCc 
Little Johnnie ; “ Mother, tell me how papa got to know 
you. 
Mother » “ One day I fell into the water, and he j 
in ia Toho es ou” pratt 
uéle née “ H’m ! that’s funny ; h ' 
aoe ae y ; he won't let me 
SOc 


P yo ag gern 

CLOCKMAKER finding trade very slack surprised his 

friends by telling them he was going to emigrate 

remote °. in Amarin, cee aii 
“ That’s a horrid place,” broke in the schoolmaster’s 

son. “There was an earthquake there last year and 

thousands were killed, and the buildings were com- 

pletely ruined. You wouldn’t like that, would you?” 
“Wouldn’t I, though ? Just think of the clocks I’d 

have to mend after an earthquake like that,” replied the 

clockmaker. 


weekly. 


I didn’t teachVim—'e gets that langwid, 
from Ure customers. It's surprisin’ wot a bit of tough steak’ ab Forth. = 


vould interest you. 


WERK ENDING 
Apazit 7, 1910. 


THEIR AWFUL DEED. 


OC 
LAUGHTER IN COURT. 


A court-HOUSE in a certain provincial town stands near 
acommon. During one of the cases that were being tried 
there, counsel was in the middle of his speech for tlio 
defence when a donkey outside began to bray. 

The ju who was notorious for his wit, put up his 
hand at this juncture, and said to the counsel : 

“ Kindly stop a minute, Mr. Blank ; I am unable to hear 
two at once.” 

A little later, while the judge was summing up, t!.2 
donkey again brayed, and the counsel, seeing an oppor. 
tunity for revenge, stood up and said : 

,: Would our lordship mind speaking 
/ a little loudoe Y There 


court.” 
o> S0C0-— 


THEN SILENCE REIGNED 
SUPREME. 

Seaver; “* What in the name of all that 

is laughable makes Swettson look so 


happy a 
eavert ‘“*Why, he just won five 
pounds on a bet.” 

Seaver s “ Wor five pounds, did he? 
There’s always some brainless idiot 
ready to part with his hard-earned cash 
betting on a proposition which any child 
with brains enough to blow a whistle 
would know was certain to be beaten. 
From what consummate ass did Swettson 
rake that five pounds ? ™ ‘ 

Weavers “Why, he—er—won it of 
me!’ 


an echo in tho 


COC 


WOMAN’S DUPLICITY. 

He was sitting on the park seat, bearing 
on his classic features a look of anguish. 

“What's the matter, my brother?” 
inquired a sympathetic passer-by. “ Are 
you ill?” 

‘“ More than that,” groaned the abject 
one. 

“Then tell me your trouble, friend,” 
qoatinees sebly ‘be anle te abe 
“I may possibly be able to alleviate 
your distzees.” 


The human bundle of misery sighed. 

“Listen,” he said. “I've spent three 
solid weeks teaching a girl how to ride 
@ bicycle. Three weeks! Talk about 
patience—Job was a novice at the game. 
And what is my reward ? I’ve just been to a music-hall, 
an eee | 

“Seen the girl with another fellow?” hazarded the 
kindly stranger. 

_“No!” thundered the miserable wreck—‘ # thousand 
times worse! I saw her on the stage. Sho’s a trick 
cyclist ! ” 

COC 


"TWAS APRIL THE FIRST. 

_ Tux other day s well-known doctor was eating lunch 
in a restaurant and sitting next to a business man, when the 
latter remarked : 

“IT have just seen a case in the tobacconist’s which 
, There is a man there who has n0 
feeling at all in his right arm.”* 

“ Case of per, no doubt,”* said the doctor. 

isn't; he has been examined by some of the 

leading physicians, and they declare it’s not paralysis.” 

‘* How long has it been so ?* 

“‘ Over twenty years, he tells me. He says he'll pay 
ps. sepa thousand pounds te restore the natural 

“T'll see him," said the M.D.; and when dinner was 
over they went to the tobacconist’s, and the doctor was 
introduced. 


“ Did this happen all at once ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“ Yes, sir ; there was no warning whatever." 

“ Does the arm feel dead ? ” 

“Perfectly. You can stick your knife into {t without 
my feeling it in the least.” 

i go = Rot yA - it.”* nd th 

e doctor put out his hand, made one grip, ® en 

turned on his heel and left the place, his face like the 
setting sun. 

It was a wooden arm, 


one penny 


WEEK ENDING 
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“ANDY” DUCAT. 


Stories of Woolwich Arsenal's and England's Right 
Half-back. 


several years past the ex-Der San and present 
eee read kan basil @ sort pry Hoes le fixture at 
right half-back —— teams, but with him out of the 
game the Selection 
substitute, and their choice fell upon Ducat. 


4 Player of Class. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


crowd calls him. Method is the keynote of his play. 
A robust tackler, a splendid placer of the ball to his 
forwards, and a capital shot at goal, he has every quality 
needful to the great footballer. His temperament is of 
the right sort, too; the bigger the crowd the better he 
plays. By this one does not mean that he plays to the 

allery, but that the “ g: ”’ has no terrors for him—a 
distins inction which does not apply to all footballers. 
Signed on as a Forward. 

Like many exceptional half-backs—Colin Veitch is one, 
M. Morgan-Owen another—Ducat was a forward in his 
early days. It was, indeed, as a centre-forward that 
Woolwich Arsenal first signed him on. But in League 
contests he was never a real success as an attacker ; he 
lacked the ability to dribble through at high speed neces- 
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record which any footballer of twenty-five might pardon- 
ably be proud a : = 
He Plays Cricket as Well. 


Before he became a professional he played for Southend 


Athletic—from which the present Southend United 
Southern 
Harold Halse, now Manchester United’s centre-forward, 
and H. O. Badger (Woolwich Arsenal and Watford), a 
player who combined unusual ability as a violinist with 


e Club sprung—a team which also included 


ootball. 

As a cricketer Ducat is regarded as one of the 
most promising young casi bats and fielders of the 
day. He scored a century for Surrey last summer, and it 
would not be at all surprising to see him emulate James 
Iremonger and John Sharp, two International footballers 


sary to the first-class forward. 

So he was tried in the middle line, and so well did he 
shape here with the reserve team that once, when the 
popular John Dick was injured and unable to turn out, he 
was given a trial with the first eleven. 

His ability was immediately apparent, and from that 
unfitness has kept him out of the red- 


who are also cricketers of Test Match quality. 

At Southend, his native place, he is immensely popular, 
and once when a Surrey v. Essex county cricket match 
was played there, the townspeople actually sent a petition 
to the Surrey authorities begging that he might be included 
in their eleven for the game ! 

He stands 5 feet 9 


An excellent choice it was, too, for this clean-limbed, 
trimly-built, well-groomed y man is as good a player 
in his position as we have. en Warren, in his very 
different is no better ; and such admittedly fine foot- 
ballers . K. R. G@. Hunt and Brittleton (Sheffield 
Wednesday) must be passed over for him. 


experts say, the most difficult place to| day only , inches in height, and weighs, in 
sue eae ht half ad Dons does, cost be shirted side. something like two seasons he has | training, 12 stone ; although there is nothing of th> 
almost equally hard. is no rough-and-tumble, | established himself as one of the biggest of Woolwich’s | dandy about him, he always seems to be the neatest and 


big “‘guns”—and an English International. It is a cleanest player of the twenty-two on the field. 


kick-the-ball-anywhere suggestion about ‘“ Andy,” as the 
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A_SERIAL THAT GRIPS. 


"Tne Criminal. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE (continued). 


The Yellow Car. 


“Your wife!’ Lilv Gorvaise flung the words back at 
him. “ You married Mildred Gilliat to-day?” 
Hartley tried to speak but the worda stuck in his throat ; 
he nodded. . 
“That was clever,” she said, under her breath, her voice 
vibrating with suppressed passion. ‘‘I never knew, never 
1 thought she'd insist on waiting until after the 
trial. You weren't taking any risks, were you—and you 
You married Mildred, and ToL 
‘oo! 


knew there were risks ° 
Lawrence ran off with her after the wedding. . . - 
Aga aby oghed, "ai to, a bn 
she : 2 you came me ask my 

heiyt> find a Oh, how like a man! Yes, I'll find her 
for you, John, for that will make my —?, the more 
complete. . . . I've been out of town all this week, 
that’s why I never suspected, that’s why I never heard any- 

- thing. I’ve been down to Granady; I told you T looked 
through the window on the night Sir Alfred Gillist was 
murdered ; I saw you in his room with the revolver in your 
hand. The rest of the house was in darkness, all but a 
window above in the left wing: 

“Instead of creeping into the study as 1 meant to do I was 
frightened and wandered about tho garden, not knowing 
what todo. Then I heard a revolver shot, and I saw a shadow 
on the blind upstairs, just one blurred shadow, it might have 
been that of a man or woman. Then the curtains were pulled 
back and I hid for fear of being scen. 

“Who occupied that room I was never able to discover ; 
at first I was afraid to try and find out, for I knew it was the 
unknown person whose shadow I saw and myself who could 

rove your guilt. Well, I've found out at last. It was 

i Gilliat’s maid who occupied that room, Barbara 
Adams.” 

Hartley started back with a hoarse cry, his pale face grew 

uite white. The flames in Lily Gervaise's eyes grew brighter, 
the smile on her lips more cruel and vindictive. 

“As yet no one knows; I’ve only to speak a word to 
Inspector Blake and the game's up. Mrs. Adams will have to 
i all she knows and you will be arrested. I was going to 
wait my time, wait until your intended marriage to Mild red 
was announced, then I was going to give you your choice.” 

“My choice ?”’ 

“Yes, ygu would have to choose between me and—the 

wa.’ Again she gave a horrible insane little laugh. 

When you played the game of love with me you didn't know 
what love meant—to a woman; love knows no laws. You 
one to be flattered, Mr. Hartley, but I suppose you're only 


Hartley moistened his lips and loosened the collar at his 
throat. “I’ve heard this sort of thing before from you.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ No, time's short. We've got to 
face facts at last and grapple with the truth. What are wo 
going todo?” 

He did not reply. 

“I’m not a good woman,” she said, her voice quivering 
unsteadily for a moment. ‘ For your sake I’ve sacrificed a 
good man, two men, I daresay. But now——” 

“Now?” © word rattled in his throat. 

‘“* Now it’s too late. I must sacrifice you.” 

bd hae A ’ He asked the question automatically to gain 
time. He was trapped, and he had no means of escape. 

“Because you've cheated me,” she hissed—‘ because 
you’ve taken another woman for your wife and I hate you.” 

Hartley was silent for a little while; his brain worked 
quickly. ‘‘ Noone knows what Barbara Adams saw or heard,” 
he said slowly at last. ‘‘ If she’s placed in the witness-box 
her evidence is as likely to hang you as me, but still more 
likely to hang McNaughton. I confess nothing, I’m no more 
responsible for Gilliat'’s death than Mildred is. The jury will 
take your evidence for what it's worth—the evidence of a 
woman half insane with jealousy. You can do your worst, 
I’m not afraid of you. Now let me pass.” 

She stood aside and watched him go ; she waited until she 
heard him enter the lift, then taking off the receiver of the 
telephone she rang up Scotland Yard. 


@ * * * * 


Hartley hurried back to his rooms and hastily commenced 
to pack his bag, first of all sending » message round to the 
Northern Car Company telling them to sond round the fastest 
car that existed in their garage. He had just finished his 

tions when a communication reached him from tho 
pollen A large yellow car ni as number XZ 224 had 
reported as passing through Hampton early that after- 
noon. 
Reviling red tape and ofticialdom—if the local police had 
any discretion at all, they would have stopped the 
car—Hartley threw his bag into the waiting motor and told 
the chauffeur to drive to Mildred's lodgings in Kensington. 

Though he had some idea now as to the route Pierre 

Lawrence had taken, there seemed small chance of his finding 

them that evening. It did not look as if Lawrence were 

fying get Mildred out of England, that was some con- 
. But now Hartley was as much concerned for his 
own safety.as that of his newly made wife. 
Directly the car stopped he knocked loudly at the door of 
the lodging-house and demanded to see Barbara Adams. The 
. maid was incapable of concealing her astonishment when 

Hartley entered the sitting-room. 

“ Didn’t = get my message ?”’ she asked, “ in answer to 
sori! mean, about the bag. There was no bag left 


Do you Know that pig-rearing pays 


"Never sent you any note,” Hartley replied, bs er 
quickly. “ A trick has been played. My wife's been abduc 
—as we were leaving the registry office, by onc of those 
recious scoundrels, Pierre I.awrence. Now, look here, 
arbara, don't you question but listen to me. You must 
throw some things into a portmanteau, get into the car out- 
side, and come with me.” 

Mrs. Adams regarded Hartley attentively for a few seconds. 
“ Mr. Lawrence ran away with Miss Mildred after the — 
was over,” she repeated slowly. ‘ But what's the use o 
coming here, sir ; why don’t you go after them ?” _ 

“TY told you not to ask questions,” he stammered. ‘“‘ I've 
only just discovered the direction they took. If the police 
have any intelligence they may be stopped yet. and we can 
catch them up; if not I shall try and get you to Dover, or else 
Newhaven, in time to catch the night boat. If I succeed you 
must go straight through to Paris and wait for us there.’ 

Mrs. Adams’ face vas emotionless ; she looked steadily at 
Hartley with her cold grey eyes. ‘* Why are you running 
aay?” siecind 

“Are you going to question me or obty me? Mildred is 
my wife now, Mrs. Adams; you understand what that means, 
don’t you?” 

The old woman slowly bowed her head. ‘‘ Yes, I under- 
stand. . . It's too late to do anything but obey.” 
Then she turned and left the room. 

Hartley tramped co goon up and down, now and then 
peueing to study a small map which he had brought with him. 

he police agi not have made a mistake, they had the 
number of Lawrence's car all right. Yet for the life of him he 
could not imagine why Lawrence had gone no further than 
Hampton ; he must have taken the most circuitous route and 
doubled back on his tracks on purpose to deceive them. 

Mrs. Adams did not keep him waiting long, and in less than 
half an hour the car was winding its way through Hammer- 
smith. 

It was twilight before they reached Hampton, and here, to 
Hartley’s joy, the police were able to give them valuable 
information. The yellow car had apparently proceeded as 
far as Shepperton, and there the police had stopped it, but, on 
making inquiries, which were apparently satisfactory, 
allowed it to proceed. Hartley could not control his temper. 
He reviled the officials and told them they were fools. 

“* Our instructions were only to keep a look-out for the car 
and to make inquiries ; we had no instructions and no authority 
to hold it up. If you go on to Shepperton you'll probably 
find it there ; it stopped at the Three Bells’ Hotel.” 

Fuming, Hartley bado the chauffeur to drive on with all 
speed. He told himself Pierre Lawrence was either playing 
some very deep game, or else he was a fool. The light was 

ually fading from the sky, the sun was sinkingin the west 
in a bath of gold; he sat beside the chauffeur and kept his 
— fixed ahead along the road they traversed. Now and 
then the car had a chance of showing what she could do, and 
once or twice the chauffeur Ict her out until she was running 
at thirty or forty miles an hour. 

** She'll do her fifty easily, sir, when we get the chance,” 
he shouted to Hartley. 

Now and then they passed a small touring car, an electric 
brougham, a taxi-cab or two; then as they were running along 
the straight level stretch of road and the speedometer was 
registering thirty-five miles an hour, Hartley saw a large car 
approaching from the opposite direction. Ye was travelling 
about twenty miles an hour, and a cloud of dust hung over it, 
half obscuring it. Not until it was close upon them did he see 


its colour, bright yellow; not until it flashed past him did he 
realise it was Pierre Lawrence's car. 
He jumped to his fect and stood upright holding on to the 


back of the seat. The hood had been drawn back from the 
tonneau of the car ; it contained only two people, the chauffeur 
and beside him a woman wrapped in a heavy motoring cloak— 
Pierre Lawrence and Mildred ! 

‘* Stop,” he shrieked to the chauffeur ; but the wind carried 
away his voice. ‘‘ Stop her. - « You idiot! That's 
the car we want, the yellow car that passed us.” ~ 

The chauffeur heard him at last and applied the brakes. 
Sparks flew from under the wheels; the car jum and 
bounded furiously, and a great cloud of penctrating dust 
enveloped them. Some precious seconds were wasted while 
ane car turned in the road. The yellow car was lost to 
sight. 

“* Let her out now,” Hartley shouted, “let her go for all 
she’s worth. TI°ll take all risks.” 

The chauffeur nodded. ‘‘ We'll soon catch them up, sir, 
unless they guess we're after them. They weren't doing more 
than twenty miles.” 

Hartley sat up now, shading his eyes with his hands. The 
level stretch of road had disappeared and they had one or two 
nasty corners to negotiate. Presently he saw a moving 
pillar of dust ; it grew nearer and nearer, and through it he 
saw the back of the yellow car. 

“We've got ’em,”’ he whispered, ‘“‘ go on; by gad we've 
got ’em.” 

They approached closer and closer; he could read the 
number on the plate XZ 224. . . . Now they were right 
upon them, and Hartley's chauffeur sounded his horn. 

“What are you going to do, sir? Can't ran ’em down,” 
he grinned. , 

“Get past them,” Hartley replied, resuming his sea 
oe get the centre of the road and slow down, they'll hr 

stop.” 
Evidently the occupants of the yellow car did not know 
they were being pursued. They mado room for Hartley's 
car to pass. As it raced alongside Lawrence's car Hartley 
turned and stared. Yes, it was Pierre Lawrence wrapped in 
a long coat, his face hidden by a pair of blue goggles, and 
beside him sat Mildred, his wife; he could not see her face, it 


was completely hidden by a huge veil. He laughcd, and, 


“ae —— ihe — 
“ Now, then,” he whispered, into his chauffour’s ear, “ 
down, don’t give them a chance of passing.” aay 

The chauffeur gave a warning hoot as he applied the brakes 
There came an answering hoot from the yellow car, which was 
prolonged. Hartley jumped to the ground. He commenced 
running back as the w car stopped; a great cloud of 
ae i the ced obliterating everything. 

“Say, what’s the matter, what are you playing at?" 
nag tied te che wee ieaske aman 

ip into his pocket to make sure hi 
revolver was ped in case he needed it. ‘“* You know =e 
want, you villain,” he cried. ‘‘ Come out of that.” 

The man rose from his seat ; as he did so he removed his ca 
and goggles. ‘I don’t know who you are, I don’t know what 
you ig dl * he said quietly. ‘‘ You'd better explain, becauso 

m ina yee 

Hartley stood stock-still, his jaw fell; he stared—amazed 
furious. For the man addressed him was not Pierre 
Lawrence, he had never seen his face before. He leapt to the 
other side of the car, and, seizing the woman's arm, rousdily 
tore aside her veil. ° 

“ Here, steady,” cried her companion, rushing on Hartley 
and flinging him off. ‘* What the dickens does this mein? 
If you don’t want a jolly good thrashing you'd better apolozise, 
sir. 

Hartley picked himself out of the hedge and stumbled back 
towards his car. ‘‘ We've been tricked,” he stammored 
helplessly. “I might have known it—we've been fooled |" 


eVeVueVueV———r——————e——e—eeroanas—””?lrewr™™™™™u. 
CHAPTER THIRTY. 
Abducted ! 


PrerrE Lawrence’s car had slipped quietly and unob- 
trusively over Westminster Bridge. He had given his 
chauffeur instructions to get through the traffic as quick!y 
as possible, yet to avoid showing any appearance of undun 
haste. Though the colour and size of the car made it 
prominent, yet Lawrence knew that while in the turmoil of 
traffic it would pass almost unnoticed ; and the odds were a 
hundred to one against Hartley getting sufficiently closc to 
him in time to raise a hue-and-cry. 

He did not know until afterwards how well the man ho 
had left outside the registry office to waylay Hartley had 
played his part. 

Once or twice he glanced through the little window at the 
back of the car, but only a wild medley of trams and omni- 


‘buses, taxi-cabs, and be er could be seen. As the motor 


swept down Lambeth Road a slight smile spread over 
Lawrence's features, and he gave a sigh of relief, then turned 
his attention to Mildred Gilliat. 

He spoke her name aloud unconsciously ; then, with a 
little inward start, remembered that she was no longer 
Mildred Gilliat, but Mrs. John Hartley. 

Again that strange, illusive smile parted his lips; sho 
might bear Hartley’s name, but never now should she belong 


to him. 
One arm still supported her; her head lay limply on his 
shoulder; ever and again he had pressed the hanelkerchiet 


against her face. 

Bending towards her, he studied her features gravely, touched 
her wrist with his fingers, feeling her pulse. He began to 
feel a little queer himeelf; the atmosphere of the car waa 
heavy, with a sickening, pungent odour of chloroform. Ho 
dropped one of the windows, and a gust of cool, fresh air 
swept into the tonneau. 

Presently a little convulsive shudder shook Mildred’s bedy : 
she stirred, her muscles stiffened, then relaxed ; but she did 
not open her eyes. The-car was running freely now, doing 
about eighteen miles an hour; the road was fairly clear, 
though the tramlines and the cobble stones were greasy and 
rather treacherous. 

Pierre Lawrence discarded his hat and threw open his coat. 
Tt had been warm work, yet he had been perfectly calm ; he 
had not even congratulated himself on the success of his 
daring, for the outrageous part he had played, in what h> 
considered the rescue of Mildred, seemed to be all in the day's 
work to him. He did not realise that he had done anything 
extraordinary. 

He alberet his position, slightly raising his arm so that hee 
face which had been turned away from him turned towards 
him, and rested close to his own. She pluck, ho 
knew. Probably she inherited that from her father, for, to 
ie Sir Alfred his due, he had not lacked courage in the old 

ays. But Lawrence liked to think that her other virtucs 
had been derived from her mother. 

He took a long, deep breath. Suddenly he becamo 
conscious that his heart was away at an absurd 
rate; it seemed to be to keep to the pulsing of 
the motor. The atmosp was clear enough now. . - - 
Perhaps it was the close proxinsiiy ict the woman he loved. 
She was breathing slowly, with difficulty; every now and 
then her warm breath fanned his cheek. ee 

He bent closer ; a horrible temptation to press his lips to 
her warm, red lips came to him, but in an instant it had ficd, 
dismissed contemptuously. 

He to wonder owe long she would remain uncon- 
scious. It was rather fine holding her in his arms like this; 
it was very wonderful watching her as if she were sleeping 
with her head pillowed against his breast. And something 
of the father’s instincte were roused in him, as well as the 
lover's. Her honour and her happiness were in his hands. 
And gradually he realised to the full tho terrible respous! 
bility he had taken upon himself, 
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8 t. ; 
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hecfurers have put in theCURE seemed to hang on me fora great 
LEFT OUT! length of time, but after takin 


THE 
RAIDERS 


8. R. Crockett. 


“A strikingly realistic 
romance.” — Morning 
Post. 


Sold at all bookstalls 
price 6d. each, or post 


SCOTT’S Emulsion! found m@ Ifree 8d. each from 
great ease, the wheezing and phlegm disappearing C. Arthur Pearson 
completely. Youre faithful Ltd.,17 Henrietta 8t., 


1 
(Signed) WILLIAM BATHE. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the Arrce 
a approved by your Doctor for COLDS and COUGHS if 
you ask him. 
Send for free sample bottle—encfose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. 


A charming booklet for child comes with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, L 
torr Stonecutter Street, toe E.c. _a 


London, W.C., from 
whom a complete list 
of 6d, novels, over 120 
titles, may be obtained 
on application. 


£ CURE 


RUPTURE 


Test the Truth of this Statement 
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Sin; and other high- 
grade ‘Coventry’ cycles at 3 
A ay deposit has to be 

s on! 

paid before the machine is dis 
patched on approval, and I gua- 
rantee absolute satisfaction or 
refund your money. 


MIGH-GRADE COVENTRY 
CYCLES from £3 10/- CASH. 


We 


% Guarantee. 
lorid’e Larges 


len 
The W 'e t 
@Mept. 114), COV 


venience ofaTruss 
need not be en- 
dured. J will tell 
ou all about thir 
ystem withou 
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Mr. D. J. Robins, 


841 


Suffered Terribly 


of Neath, from Piles. 


who tells of a Now able to 
Remarkable work 
ZAM-BUK 8 live in 
Cure, comfort. 


THIS MAN WAS COMPLETELY CURED OF 


PILES 


The Worker's Most Distressing Complaint. 


A“ out-door workers are liable to be stricken down with piles in 

the same way that Mr. D. J. Robins was, and his remarkable 

experience with Zam-Buk is therefore valuable. Mr. Robins, 

who lives at 6 Eastland Road, Neath, South Wales, was formerly at sea, 

and was shut up with his ship at Port Arthur at the beginning of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

“T left the sea three years ago,” Mr. Robins confided to a “Mid- 
Glamorgan Herald”? reporter, “ and got work in Barry. As a result of sitting 
on damp wood in Barry Dock, I got blind piles. The pain was often so 
severe that I couldn’t sit in any position, and when in bed I was continually 
turning over in a vain attempt to get ease. Seeing my distress, my mates 
did all they could to help me, but in spite of different ointments and cold 
creams, the pain got worse. The irritation and burning sensation were 
almost unbearable, and gradually wore me down. My health became so 
seriously affected as to upset me in my work. 

“I told my mate about my trouble some months ago, and he strongly 
advised me to try Zam-Buk, which he said had cured him of a similar 
complaint. This gave me new hope, and I got a box of this highly 
recommended balm. I soon found that Zam-Buk merited all the praise it got. 
It soothed my pain right from the first, and gave me far more relief than mere 
ointments. 

“I persevered with Zam-Buk, which gradually rid me of all pain and dis- 
comfort. It was a great relief to be again free from the piles und able to work 
and live in comfort. Zam-Buk has completely cured me and I never feel 
anything of the distressing piles now. I always carry a box of Zam-Buk in 
my pocket and find it splendid for all cuts and bruises.” 


SKIN COVERED WITH NASTY PIMPLES. 


Zam-Buk Ends a Common Spring Skin Complaint. 


All who are subject to pimples and skin 
eruptions, which are especially troublesome 
just now, should profit by Mrs. Elizabeth 

orman’s recent remarkable expericnce with 


any relief, so I gave them up. Then, as one 
after another cheap ointmeut failed, I beeamne 
dispirited. I don’t kuow what I should bave 


Zam-Buk. 

‘* Mattery pimples broke out on my left arm, 
came to a head, and then burst,’’ said Mrs. 
Borman, who lives at 51 Brightmore Street, 
Sheffield. ‘‘ I tried home-made remedies, which, 
however, were too crude to do good. On the 
contrary, tho inflammation got worze, and other 
pimples appeared on my arms and in enormous 
numbers on the lower parts of my body. I 
could have scratched my skin to ribons. the 
itching was so bad. 


FREE. 


Send this coupon 
with name and 
address and ld. 


at once send you 
a free sample of 
the world - re- 
nowned healer 
and skin remedy. 
Pearson's Weekly. 
April 7/16. 


2/9 box contains nearly 4 times the L/th 


pe apa been persuaded at last to try 


“After my very discouraging expcriences 
with ointments I was surprised wheu Zam-Buk 
relieved the itching and cooled and soothed the 
inflamed sores almost at once. So I kept on 
with the Zam-Buk dressings, which gradually 
cleansed the sores of all bad matter and romoved 
the dry, dead skin. 


The home that always keeps a box of Zam-Buk handy is furnished with the ore reliat!> 
remedy for eczema, s:alp sores, ringworm, piles, and bad legs, fe.tering and swellings fr 
blood-poisoning, and any of tae burning, irritating, and itching sores, rashes, ard gimp, 
which are among the daily perils of thit season. Of all chemists, ctr 4, 20g GF gO aire 2 
Sree at same prices from the Zam-Buk Co., 45 Cow Cross Sireet, London, E.C. 
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-’ place in a pie-dish, grate a little lemon-rind 


.treacle and. a teacupful of milk. Mix 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Date Sandwiches 

Are novel for afternoon tea. Stone 
and chop finely some dates, add a squeeze 
of lemon juice. Cut some thin slices of 
bread and butter, spread with the chopped 
dates, and cover with slices of plain bread 
and butter. Press together. 
fancy shapes, and serve. 
Curry Balis 

Make a nice change from rissoles for 
those who like curry. Take six ounces 
each of minced cold meat and boiled rice, 
flavour with curry powder, and a squeeze of 
lemon-juice. Bind with anegg. Form into 
balls, dip in egg, then in breadcrumbs, and 
fry a polden brown. 
Colcannon 


Cut into 


Is a good dish. Take equal quantities | ; 


of cold potato, carrot, and cabbage, 
with onion to taste, and chop all together 
finely. To every pound of vegetable 
allow one ounce of dripping. Melt 
it in a 7 om add eg vegetable, 

and salt them well, ur 
fe a. greased mould. Bake for halt an 
hour, turn out, and serve hot. (Reply 
to May Day.) me i 
Macaroni Pie 

Isa good way of using ‘p cold meat. 
Grease a” pie-dish, scatter breadcrumbs 
over, and line with boiled macaroni. Fill 
the dish with some finely-chopped cold 
meat, -seasoned with salt, peppet, and 
sweet herbs, and put a layer of macaroni 
over. Moisten with a little good stook. 
Cover with breadcrumbs, put a few bits of 
butter on the top, and bake for thirty to 
forty minutes. 

American Pork Chops. 

Trim the chops neatly, and press 
into a neat shape. Dip them in milk and 
then in flour, and fry for about meen 
minutes in their own fat. Drain on thic 
paper. Cut some raw potatoes into chips 
and fry in the fat from the pork. Serve 
the potatoes in a heap in the centre of the 
dish with the chops round, and garnish 
with parsley. ‘ 

Spring Pudding. 

Put four ounces of flour into a basin 
and add'a pinch of salt. Break an egg into 
it, work into a smooth paste, and add 
| aeege: half a pint of milk. Let this 

tter stand for an hour. Cut one pound 
of pink rhubarb into one-inch pieces and 
sover, and sprinkle with sugar. Pour the 
batter carefully over the fruit, and bake 
in a sharp oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Serve at once. 
Chester Pudding. 

As you object to suet puddings, try 
this recipe: Work together two ounces 
of butter and two tablespoonfuls of brown 
eugar,..then add a well-beaten ogg, and 
gradually stir in two tablespoonfuls of 


half a teaspoonful of baking-powder with 
half a pound of flour, and mix it with the 
butter, treacle, etc. Place in a greased 
mould and steam for two hours, and serve 
with any nice sweet sauce. (Reply to 
MADELINE.) 

Soda Cake 

Is rather a rich cake, but if well 

baked will keep some time. Rub half a 
pound of butter and lard into one pound 
of flour. Add half a pound of caster 
sugar, one ounce of chopped peel, a quarter 
‘of a pe of sultanas, and a quarter of a 
pound of currants. Beat three eggs, add 
to them half a pint of milk to which has 
been added a smal! teaspoonful of soda. 
Stir into the dry ingredients, beat well, 
po into a greased tin. and bake for two 

ours or two hours and a half. The oven 
should be quick when the cake is first 
put in, but should be allowed to cool some- 
what after. (Reply to B. B.) 
Mutton a la Neapolitaine. 


of neck or loin of mutton, remove the 
bones and some of the fat, taking away all 
the suet. Place a little dripping in a 
stewpan, when hot put in the meat skewered 
into a neat roll, and brown: nicely. Add 
an onion, a carrot, a small piece of mace, 
pepper and salt. Pour over one pint of 
water, and simmer for an hour. Take 
up the meat, add a squeeze of lemon-juice 
and a little Yorkshire ~-lish to the gravy, 
thicken and colour it, and pour over the 
meat. Garnish with chopped gherkins, 


Do you want to grow vegetables successfully? Then read THE SMALLHOLDER regularly. 


HOME 
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(Dr. Cooper, who is a well-known London 
practitioner with a very large experience, 
contributes this week an interesting article on 
how to avoid various pitfalls in married life.) 


HERE is'a rather strong idea pre- 
valent just now -that more 
marriages turn out failures to- 

@ day than was the case fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

In my opinion this is a 
great fallacy. There are just as many 
successful marriages now as formerly, but 
of the successful ones we hear but little, 
while those that end in failure voice their 
misfortunes from the house-tops. 

When a marriage is a genuine success 
no one knows much about it. A few 
intimate friends may be aware that So- 
and-so’s marriage is an ideal one, but 
casual acquaintances know and care little 
about the matter. 

A failure, on the other hand, gives 
food for ip and scandal, and so gets 
talked about, and the news passed on from 
one to another. 

To make a success of marriage the 
contracting parties must have a similarity 
of tastes, though thoy should each have 
their own interests in life. 

Life without some keen interest is 
decidedly dull, and after the first glamour 
of the honeymoon has passed the man 
who has no interests and hobbies with 
which to fill his spare time will find that 
he has made a mistake in abandoning his 
favourite pursuits because he ‘ has married 
a wife.” 


The Greatest 
of All Mistakes. 


. I know that a great many women object 
to their husbands visiting theie clubs, 
playing golf, billiards, and other games, with 
their men friends, and consider themselyes 
very much slighted and neglected if the 
husband does not seem anxious to spend 
all his evenings listening to the details of 
troubles with the cook and other house- 
keeping trials. 

This is the greatest mistake that an 

oung wife can make. When a man is 
ee to stay at home in the evening he 
thinks himself very hardly treated. True, 
he may not mention that this is his view 
of the case, but it is all the same. When, 
however, he feels that he may go or stay 
as he pleases, it often pleases him to stay. 

This may seem strange, but it is, after 
all, only human nature. 

Much of the irritability and petty bicker- 
ings, which are the beginning of half the 
matrimonial differences, would be avoided 
if women would only realise that after a 
day spent in an office or sonie other arduous 
occupation, a man wants some recreation 


of her day’s doings. 


Don’t omit to empty every drawer, dust it 
carefully, and wipe out with a damp cloth. 
Tarcx winter blankets should be washed 
and put away, while summer ones take 
their places, 
Woopen beds are once more to the fore. 
Wipe every part. carefully with a cloth 


iness, 

No house can be cleaned without clean 
dusters. Each day during house-cleaning 
wash all dusters, hang them to dry in the 
warm kitchen. and they will be ready for 
use next morning. 

Winter curtains should be well shaken 
or beaten, then laid on the floor, and 
apo with ammonia and hot water. 
A wine-glassful of household ammonia to 
half a pailful of water is a good proportion. 


NOTES PAGE. | 


other than listening to his wife’s meatal 


dipped in turpentine to insure perfect clean- | 
Procure about two pounds and a half | li . 
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Conducted by Isobel. 


By D. N. COOPER, M.R.C.S. 


And, in the same way, a man should 
remember that his wife needs amusement 
occasionally. He should not expect that 
because she is now a married woman she 
should give up all the entertainments, 
theatres, concerts, and so on, to which she has 
been accustomed in her spinster day, and 
content herself with developing into a 
kind of household drudge. There are, 
unfortunately, a great‘many women who 
are only too willing to drop into this 
state with alarming rapidity, and it is one 
of the worst pitfalls in married life. _ 

The woman who devotes her entire time 
to the care of her house, the keeping down 
of expenses, and the management of her 
maids, who knows the prices of all the 
goods at the butcher's and grocer’s, but 
nothing about current events, who never 
reads the papers, never goes anywhere, 
and neglects her personal appearance, 
thinking that anything old will do for her 
now, quickly sinks into a nonentity in her 
husband’s eyes. 

Smart Women 
Always Preferred. 

A thrifty housewife is to be admired, 
but one who puts her house and its 
management before everything else is 
making a mistake which she will regret as 
the years pass and find her more and more 
neglected and left to the interests she has 
chosen for herself. 

Few women realise that, however in- 
different a man may profess to be as to 
the way his womenfolk dress, no man is 
exompt from the vanity of preferring to 
be seen about with a smart woman rather 
than a dowdy one. 

Every man likes to be seen about with 
& smart woman, and when . geet gs se 
neglecting ler appearance she will quic 
Siscoven that ae hitabaid will take to 
leaving her at home, and for this she will 
have only herself to blame. 

By this please don’t think that I am 
advocating that the married woman should 
be extravagant and dress heyond her hus- 
band’s means, for this is far from what I 
want to encourage. I merely wish to 
impress upon a married woman the neces- 
sity of making herself as smart for her 
husband as she did for her lover. 

There is one thing I would like to im- 
press upon every young married woman, 
and that is this: It is the easiest thing in 
the world to secure a husband, but it is 
a very difficult matter to keep him. 

When I say to keep him, I mean as the 
lover he was before you married him—the 
man who studied your wishes, not because 
he was afraid he would be scalped if he 
didn’t, but because he wanted to please 

ou, 

To do this may be a difficult task, but 
it is hot an impossible one. It will require 
tact, and a little common sense, but it is 
the only way to make a real success of a 
matrimonial venture, 
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HINTS ON SPRING CLEANING. 


1 Don’t wash more than one blanket, or two 
jif small, at a time. They want to be 
[handled with care if success is desired, 


JaPaNNED trays are often neglected. 
There is nothing better for them after 
washing than polishing with beeswax 
jand turpentine. ‘ 
| A Goop polish for brass and copper. 
|Get one pennyworth of oxalic acid crystals, 
|put it in a wine bottle and fill with water. 
| Put some whiting into a pot, add sufficient 
of the oxalic acid solution to make a thick 
‘cream, and then uso. 


—y 


EIDERDOWN quilts are now not needed. If 
|store room is a difficulty, fold them neatly in 
four, and make a pretty cushion-cover to 
fitthem. One can always manage with one 
|or two morecushions, but, alas! one cannot 
{make cupboard room. 


WEEK ENDING 
ApRIL 7, 1910, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Avoid Drinking Water 

That has stood in open vessels for some 
time. It may have taken up many 
impurities. 

Raw Beef Bones 

Should never be thrown away, for if 
broken into small pieces they will make 
some excellent stock, 

A Baking Hint. 

If the loaves are baked too brown 
rub them, when cold, with a coarse grater 
to remove all] the brown crust, 

Rugs 

Should not be shaken, but instead 
hang them on a clothes line and beat with 
a cane beater kept for the purpose, 


Where Moths Are Troublesome. 

Scatter powdered bitter apple under 
the papers in the drawers and at the back 
of the chest where the drawers slide in. 
Garbage Pails 

And dishes used for refuse should bo 
rinsed daily after use, and scalded out 
with strong soda water once a week. Other. 
wise they are apt to smell offensively, 
Tooth Powder. 

Mix together and pass twice through 
& sieve two ounces of prepared chalk, 
half an ounce of powdered orris root, and 
a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda, 


To Clean & Terra-Cotta Figure, 

Wash it with plenty of soap and water, 
and then scour with sand. When perfectly 
clean, rinse it under the tap, and then stand 
near the fire to dry. (Reply to Westexn 
Grrt.) 

Paris Lace Curtains. 

If you want to make your curtains 
a delicate “ Paris” ‘shade of lace, wash 
and rinse carefully, and then plunge into 
water tinged with strained coffee, (Ieply 
to GoLDERS GREEN.) 

Cracks in Walls 

May be stopped effectually with plaster 
of Paris made into a paste with vinegar 
and hot water. The former dries slowly 
and renders the cement more pliable, 
(Reply to HaROLn.) 

Apple Parings 

Should be dried and used as a purifice 
in a sick-room. Put some red-hot coal on 
to a shovel, with a few dried parings on it. 
Carry this about the room, and it will 
leave a delightful fragrance, 


Your Galvanised Bath 

Can be easily cleaned with parafin 
and sand. Scrub the bath well first with 
soap and water and then scour with pzraflin 
and sand, which will make it clean and 
bright. Rinse well with soap and water. 
(Reply to ANNIE P.) 

Bedr 

Should not have any woollen hangings, 
and if you have a carpet, then leave an 
eight-inch margin all round, so that tho 
dust which accumulates at the sides of ihe 
rooms can be easily taken up. Linolewn, 
with mats, make a very clean floor. 

To Clean a Rusty Copper. 

The only good method I know is to 
scour it with very fine coal ash and paraftin. 
Moisten a piece of coarse flannel vith 
paraffin, and dip into finely powdered coal 
ash, using plenty of “‘ elbow grease.” Aftcr- 
wards rinse with plenty of soap and water. 
(Reply to Motuer B.) 


Lamps 

Should be filled daily and the wick 
trimmed. As you complain of your lamp 
burning badly, I should advise your 
boiling the wick in strong soda water 
and drying it well. All the impurities 
of the oil accumulate in the wick. (Ieply 
to Maipte.) 


A TOILET SOAP OFFER. 


The proprietors of the well-knowt 
Oatine toilet preparations are giving away 
for a limited period tablets of Oatine toilet 
sone absolutely free to popularise this 
well-known toilet soap, which possesscs 
many special qualities. ; 

Besides the tablet of Uatine toilet scap, 
the Oatine Company send a dainty toilet 
case containing samples of eight other 
Oatine preparations, which will be found 
most useful. Readers sending 3d. in 
stamps to the Oatine Company, 188. 
Oatine Buildings, Mermaid Court, Lon¢on, 
8.E., to pay the cost of postage and pack- 


ing will receive these articles by return 
of post. : 


It coste one penny. 
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Be in the fashion. 


Your neighbours buy 
PAT-A-CAKE regularly At 


and know how delicious a 


they are. They never BK }% 


get tired of them. aul 


They’re PEEK FREAN’S. biscuit 


| 
| 


| | 
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received letters from readers who had 
no idea that there was so much crime 


Atrgapy I have 


Taught in our pri is asserted by M 
prisons as is asse y Mr. 
cess, bat Newman in his “Seeds From @ Gaol- 
bird’s 2’ There are, without 
doubt, many evils in existence of which the public know 


little or nothing, and it is only by the exposure of facts 
that reforms are carried out. Mr. Newman's story is 
certainly a remarkable one, and as he is now quite a 
reformed character, and has nothing to either gain or lose 
by his narrative, there is no reason why we should doubt 
his story in the smallest degree. As he has already told 
us, he was convicted as a forger. How he came to be 
taught the art of coining counterfeit sovereigns and half 
sovereigns while serving his sentence in prison, he tells us 
in next week's number. 


On the red page opposite, Colonial readers will find 
rticulara of the competition which 


The I : 
. mentioned last-week. I am running 
i ay this contest because of the many 


requests which Colonial readers have 
made that I should do so, and I sincerely hope it will 
meet with success. 

Naturally, some time must needs elapse before I can 

ublish the result of the contest, but I may say that if I 
find, by the popularity of the scheme, that readers in the 
Colonies really want to participate in our competitions, 
I shall seriously consider the advisability of running 
one of these contests specially for them every month. 
May I ask Over-seas readers to do their best to make 
this competition 
particular district. 

You will notice that I have omitted the usual aly 
from the announcemont opposite ; I have done this so that 
any possible difficulty Over-seas readers may have in 
obtaining copies of P.W in out-of-the-way places, shall be 
no bar to their entering the competition. 


Nexr week’s special article for indy readers is entitled 

“ Why Shopping Tires,” and is written 
by Mrs. Eustace Miles. The way 
ladies can avoid allowing themselves 
to become exhausted over what should 
be a really pleasant occupation is also suggested. It 
makes a very useful article. 


For Lady 
Shoppers. 


['vE been getting myself into very hot water indeed. 
So much so that a cold shiver—or I 
Our Apology suppose I ought to say a warm one— 
to Glasgow. goes down my spine every time I look 
at a letter which comes from Glasgow. 
However, I'll tell you all about it from the beginning. 

‘A week or so ago I published a Picked Par which told 
how Liverpool tramway cars are provided with receptacles 
in which passengers may place their used tickets} instead 
of throwing them on to the floor in the usual untidy way. 

So far so good ; an interesting scrap of news. And here 
I come to the disaster. Vividly picturing in my own 
mind the untidy floors of London trams and ’buses, and 
wishing that London were a litile more up-to-date in 
these small matters, I put as a title to the paragraph 
‘* Liverpool Leads the Way.” I assure you I was quite 
innocent of any desire or attempt to offend anyone ; but 
when Friday morning came I found that I had, indeed, 
put my foot into it, for it appears that Glasgow, for a long 
while, has had such receptacles in her trams; and a perfect 
deluge of letters from indignant Glasgow readers poured 
apon your poor old Editor's head. 

Glasgow readers, I apologise! I can only plead that I 
sinned innocently. I'll do the best I can to repair my 
mistake, and if sone kind Glasgow reader will send me a 
little sketch of the ticket-receptacle showing where it is 

laced in the tram, I’! use it among our Picture phs. 
half-crown which we usually pay for these Picture 
hs will go to the reader from whom I receive the 

first clear sketch and account of the article in question, 


Tar humorists ~ Te jokes about the huge bills 
. of milliners are unmarri 8. J. J. 
a Pa A married man knows that a milliner’s 
bill is no laughing matter. No, we 

cannot force them to discontinue their wheezes. 

J. W., when recently chatting with a gamekeeper, was 
can Bad- surprised to hear the Tatton state that 
gers be it was impossible to poison a badger. 

Poisoned ? “Ho told ‘me of a farmer,” writes 

J. W., “who constantly lost chickens, 
and laid down some poisoned birds to catch the badger. 

He did not succecd, however, and the gamekeeper says 

that the explanation is that the badger has no gall, and 

cannot be poisoned. He also says that the deer is the 
same. I myself have seen a goat eating the deadly night- 
shade with apparent relish, and this has in no way affected 
the milk of the goat. (Can you or any of your readers give 
me some information on this matter ?’—— 

It is incorrect to say that a badger or any other animal 
sannot be poisoned, J. W. I don’t know what the 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 


known among Britons in their own: 


farmer you refcr to put in 
badger actually ate them, 
which would undoubtedly destro 
that ever lived if he once got them 
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his chickens, or whether tre 
but there are some poisons 
the healthiest specimen 
inside him. On the 


other hand some animals, goats especially, and probably 


badgers also, can eat a great many 

kill cows, horses, and human beings. 

due, as you say, 

intestines, and 

any of my readers who can t 
mt, 


star-fish which you fin 
both to dogs and cats. 


animal having 
unattractive-looking sea creatures. 


advice, for in our Picture Couplets com 
will find him depicted working away in his 
Trojan. 


things which would 
Their immunity is 
to the different construction of their 
should be very interested to hear from 
row more light on this 


B "the way, it is not generally known that the common 
, a Tes the beach is a deadly poison 


A friend of mine once lost a valuable collie through the 
picked up and eaten one of these 


RECENTLY I came across a statement that one of the 


best physical La iy bast ee 
engage in is digging in the garden. 
Means = Our mutual friend, Brown, I think 


must also have read that interesting 
tition page you 
garden like a 


This incident, I am sure, will give ample material for 


an excellent second line. For a you might state 
the comments that onlookers 

make, re a 
une: thi 
effect of his exectiocis on his health, 
by his hard work, whether his garden blossom: 
rose, or whether 
desert. 


rs-by would 
of Brown’s pe et the 
out of the ground, the 
and the result produced 
like the 
it looked more desolate than Arabia's 


he might 


But I think I have said enough to show that lots of 
ideas should suggest themselves to you, and that you 


should have lots of fun in thinking out another line about 


poor old Brown. To cap this pleasure, you only need to 
win a big cash prize. Send in your line now, and see if 


you can do it. 


Your youngster, WorRIED MoTHER, refuses to do what 
you tell him, pulls his sister’s hair, 
Out-of-hand. plays football allover the garden, will 
never go errands, and even says wicked 
words. He badly needs discipline. Get him to join the 
Boy Scouts. A good Scoutmaster will turn him into 
a model young gentleman. 


ListeN to the unfortunate plight of poor G. W. “ By 


a simple act of cou .” he writes, 
Wheel and “I have placed myself in a serious 
Woe. position. While out cycling last week 


I met a lady with whom I am slightly 
acquainted, who had happened to have a small accident. 
Thinking it my duty as a gentleman, I dismounted, 
repaired her machine, and assisted her home. After that 
I never gave the incident a moment's thought until, to 
my alarm, I learned that the lady regarded my act as a 
sign of my affection, and expects me to callon her. AsI 
had no intention of being affectionate, this places me in a 
difficulty, for I have no wish to offend her, especially 
as her brother is a big, hefty chap. Please let me have an 
answer as soon as possible.” —— 

I hasten to oblige, G. W., and trust that the brother may 
not arrive before my reply. 

Surely you don’t expect him to exercise his “‘ heftiness”” 
at your expense, merely because you were polite enough 
to help his sister out of a difficulty? It is very unfor- 
tunate that the lady should have misinterpreted your 
kindness, but, after all, that is no fault of yours. 

Unless the brother is a homicidal lunatic, he can scarcely 
attempt to assault you on such slender grounds. I should 
think it quite probable that some of your friends have 
been having a joke at your expense, and that the lady’s 
ardent desire to see you was really nothing more than the 
outcome of a natural gratitude for your kindness. 

In any case, I shouldn't worry about the matter if I 
were you. These little misunderstandings have a way of 
settling themselves, and, if you take no notice of an 

ossip, I don’t suppose that either the impressionable 

fay or her hefty fraternal relation will really disturb 

your peace. 

A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself Resuscrrate, 

Nature informs me that he has recently been 

Miracles told two remarkable things. “ The 

* first,” he says, “was that while some 

blasting was in operation a certain piece of rock was 

split open which contained a living toad in the centre. 

It was proved that the toad must have been living for a 
thousand years at least. ‘ 

“The second was that corn has been unearthed in 
Egypt which was buried with some of the Pharaohs. 
This corn, which was hermetically sealed in a cruse, 
yielded a crop when planted. I should be glad if you 
could inform me how much truth there is in these two 
statements.’’—— 

I shall be delighted to do so, Resuscrrarte, only one 
thing at a time, please. as the burglar said when a bull- 
dog and # man-trap caught him at the same moment. 

t us tackle the toad legend to begin with. 

There are numerous cases in which these reptiles have 
been brought to light either by blasting operations, the 
chance blow of a pick, or the cutting down of a tree. The 
frequency of such discoveries has led to the belief that a 
toad can live without food or air for enormous periods of 


or whose suggestion for a titie is used. 


Waex anpina 
ArRit 7, 1910, 


— 


time. These, however, were discredited by that great i 
naturalist, Mr. Francis Buckland, who proved prett | 
conclusively that a toad could not exist under suc 


zoe 


circumstances for more than two ae 

The probable explanation is that a toad when youn 
and small creeps into the trunk of a tree or a piece of a 
through a very minute opening. Here he stays until 
he has become too big to get out again, living on tha 
numerous insects which happen to be attracted by hiy 


hiding-place. e 
A toed a 


is wonderfully clever with his tongue, ; ne 

would instantly lick up any little creature that exttled soning 

the gap through which he had entered. eoloay 

7 Vie 

Anp now for the mummy corn A eso ee It has been a : ait 
uently stated that peas and graing lished, 

Cod Corn. of wheat, placed by the ancient to rom 
; Egyptians in the tombs of their dead ao 

all gee if planted nowadays. This, however, is quite shall t 
untrue. leas 
Modern experiments show that twelve years is the Lee 
utmost limit for any cereal to retain its vitality. No are jul 
doubt there are numerous instances in which peas, tions 4 
If ¥ 


act taken from a mummy, have sprung up gai 
as nae Mer in the earth, but the explanation is ane 
one. The wily Arabs, knowing the delusion which many 
tourists have on this point, turn it to their own advantags 
by putting seeds and peas in ancient tombs. 

‘these are subsequently sold to the unsuspicious Mr, 
Globe Trotter as the genuine articles deposited there by 
the mourning relations of Rameses the Second. The 
proud Mr, Trotter brings them home to Surbiton, plants 
them in his back garden, and when in due time they 
come up, writes a long letter describing the amazing 
occurrence to his pet newspaper. 

I remember some years ago reading an account of how 
an American explorer planted some Indian corn which he 
had found in an Egyptian tomb, and how next morning 
he found it had grown a foot out of the ground. Fivs 
days later, at the time the pacar was written, it was 
reported to be ten feet high still sprouting. I never 
heard what eventually happened to it, but T have often 
wondered whether it grew to be as tall as the story! 
This is indeed a wicked world. 


pac Yor 

A“ DEADHEAD,” Rural, is a person who enters a theatre above 
or music-hall to witness the perform. keep’ 
“Deadheads.” ance without payment. In London For iz 


alone there are four thousand “ dead- 
heads’ known to the theatrical managers. Deadheads 
have free tickets passed on to them when the booking 
at a theatre falls low. 


a bell ee nen Bic Bes, 
‘i Apparently im olden days the town 
— bet mee Pog to perform this inex- 

plicable feat on the approach of an 
Backwards. enemy or any other cause of alarm, 
such as a fire, riot, etc. I have cae ape met this 
expression in many books dealing with that period, and it 
has always bothered me to know how the trick was 
done.’ —— 


“How do you ring 


The mystery is not -as deep as it seems, Bic Ben. 
Ri ing the bells backwards reslly means ringing @ 
m peal. “ Backwards” in this sense means in a 


contrary or wrong way. The practice has rather gruc- 
some memories attached to it, for, in addition to being the 
medieval fire alarm, it was the signal for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and for many of the Paris mobs’ 
bloodthirsty attacks in the French Revolution. 

It was indulged in, you may remember, when Jolin 
Graham rode out of Edinburgh at the head of fifty troopers 
to raise the standard for King James II. against William 
and Mary. 

‘ Thames he is mounted, he rides down the street: 
The bells they ring backwards, the drums they do beat. 
The ringing of a bell, by the way, is one o the most 
ancient forms of giving a signal or celebrating an event 
known to history. "even in ancient Egypt it w24 

customary to sound bells at the feast of Isis. . 

They are sup) to have been introduced into 
Christian churches by Constantine the Great, who probably 
took them out of the heathen temples in Rome. 

A good church bell coats as much as £100, and is mado of 
copper and tin in the proportion of 13 to 4. F 
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i; ew Colonial 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| ‘Competition. 


Twenty-Five Pounds in Prizes. 


} tly receiving. letters from readers in our 
- coh cries nal’ ‘that, we should extend the 
date of'our conapetitions, so that readers in every 
vill be- able to enter. : 
ve have been-unable to do because it would mean 
of two ot. three months. before a result. was pub- 
and, net unnaturally, would cause dissatisfaction 
lers in Ee pepe 7 
ve have deei conduct a com I P 
iw open only to readers living outside. the British 
‘That includes, of course, readers. living in foreign 
-sies whielr are not. British Colonies, as these readers 
ust as much Wandicapped in the matter of competi- 
as are the colonial readers. — . : 
ve find this colonial competition is popular, we 
| consider the matter ee one competition for 
isvas readers every month. 
. little lower Seis you willifind a-number of sete of 
«letters. What we want: you to do is to take these 
« of three letters and think out:three words having the 
‘ors given as initials, in any: order you like. The words 
right out should form, &.senteneé or hrase in them- 
‘ves, and the prizes wil go to the senders of. the best 
vec-word sentences or phrases, or, as we have called 
om, “ Triples.” 
Here is an example: 
Supposing you are 


ition which 


iven the letters L. A. C, Using 
“\ese letters as initials you can make the sentences, 
\ustralians Love Competitions,” av ‘ Colonies. Always 
joyal,” or “ Canada Appreciates Labourers.” . 
in this competition the. sete of letters from which we 
want you to make “ Triples” are : 
T. E. S.. 


J. A. M. B. O. L. 
A. D. T. CF. E. U. W. S. 
IL. R. B. P. A. F. D. E. G. 


you may make your “Triple” from any of the 
uve sets of letters, and remember s¢ ts not necessary to 
jop the letters in the order in which we place them. 
hor instance, our first set of letters is T. E. S.—you may 
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varying from a 
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spirit messages. 
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Pearson's 
Now Selling. 


he Dead Speak ? 


Can tite dead! communicate with the living? For fees 
itting to a guinea scores of mediums 
in. the country will obtain for you messages purporting 
Re to come from departed friends or relatives. ee 


The Editor of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is conducting 
an inquiry into Spiritualism, and in the April Number are 
described hia searching investigations into the origin of 
It is of crucial interest to everyone, 
spiritualist or no, to learn the truth about this impor- 
tant question. Are these mediums genuinely in com- 
munication with the world of spirits, 
fraudulent tricKsters earning their daily bread by false 
pretences? For startling evidence on these points, see 


THE APRIL 


make this E. T. S., S. E. T., or E. S. T., if it will help you 
to make a better ‘* Triple.” 
When you have thought out a “‘ Triple,”’ write it out on 
@ piece of paper, and add your name and address, then 
attach it to @ postal order for one shilling, and place it in 
an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, England. You may, if you 
like, send four different, ‘‘ Triples’ with one postal order 
for a shilling. If, however, you want to send more than 
four ‘Triples’ you must attach a second postal order for 
a shilling when sending them in. A postal order for one 
shilting must be sent for oy four triples you send. Mark 
your envelope “Colonial No. 1” in the top left-hand corner. 
All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, 
August Ist. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 
e postal orders must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd, and should be crossed “‘& Co.” in the 
showm on page 834. The number of the 


mannet 
" postal order should also be written on the sheet of paper 


on whieh you have written your “ Triples.” 

The whole of the amount received will be divided in 
prize-money, three-fourths amongst the senders of the ten 
“Triples” which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea, will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one 
of a “ Triple” thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
pat of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by 
the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. We guarantee, however, to distribute in 
this competition a sum of not less than £25. . Readers 
living in: the British Isles, which includes theese living. in 
the © el. Isles and other British islands near the 
British coast are not eligible to enter this competition. 

Phe Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
logs or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. . 

No eorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition. 


or are they 
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Price 6d. 


vow: 


‘is the brightest and most up-to-date weekly paper for all who are interested in Gardening and Farming 
: Its pages contain many illustrations. 
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Price ONE PENNY. 
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Everyone who has a cellar or shed should read the remarkable article on Mashroom Cultare 
oublished in this week’s SMALLHOLDER. In this number also Mr. J. UDALE gives many 
valuable hints on the growing of strawberries. 
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Maastie'd, R. V., 129 Sheen Read. Richmond. Surrey 
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Colgrove, AG. 8 Argyle Place, Regent-streat W 
Couchman, W.. 58 Chippenham Rd., Paddinugten 
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Duffett, W. HE. 2 Daisy Ave., Longsight. Meonctescer, 
fiyoll, E.. 35 Shakespeare Ave., Southampton, 

Fox, Harold, Yorks Penny Bank, Batley, Yor! - 

Honev, J., 76 St. Mary's Rd.. Oxford. 
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HUMAN BOOK WHIOH EVERYONE 
MUST READ.- 


A BURGLAR 
IN BAULK. 


BEING THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND 

THOUGHTFUL OPINIONS OF NO. A479, A 

PRISONER UNDER SENTENCE, AS RELATED BY 
HIMSELF. 


Now on ale at all booksellers’, price 1s. ; or ost free for 1s. 3d. from 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, Loudon, WC. 


A REAL 


tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially gueio ted by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB GORVOR \LION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whoti votes 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within ~ + 


days to the above address. _ 
will be paid by the above Corporation to ti 
£1 000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the pa-seuzer 
_ .tvain in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sortins vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her. pus-e-sion, 


fecal 
representative of any person killed by i: i vie 


the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencii, ov the 
spate provided atthe foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 


ace of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid tu the Jezal 
representative of such person injured, should death result trom 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 


notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the event ofa person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a euicide, nor engaged in an iliesal act, 

¢ I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway avci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to ony 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenqer. the 


al representative of the deceasod will receive the sum of ONF 
LUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not. pre 
vided nofice in cvery case be given to Tae Ocean Accineyt 4nd 


GvuaRANT#E CorPoraTION, LimiTeD, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sircet Tendon, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accwle:t 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represent: 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actully ri 
a cycle, previded that deceased at the time of such accident had & 
his, or her, ce ae the Insurance Coupon on this pace. or be 

per in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, writen in 
nk or pene, on the space provided at the foot and that ileath 
occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of sach accident to the said Corporation at abeve address 
within-three days of its occurrence, This paper may-be left a’ his, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed, 

he above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue ors oid 
entitles the holder to the benefit ¢ and is subject to the concif.. ns 
of, the ‘‘ Ovean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limite:. 
Act,"" 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitfed to be the 1 


Act. A Print of the can 
t the office of this Journal, er of the said corms ott 


e 


Signature......... eens eeeeentsendas aia 
Available (rom 9a.m, Thursday, Mared fis 


watil midaight, Friday, ‘prils.m, is 


or 
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aga. _—Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF S: 
A Fine Finish to a Fine Pudding! MD, cus Tuexouevat orren wee, ARC 


Pearson's Weekly, 7/4/10. On receipt of Pi)” 


Lae | 


we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR L0:)): 


o our uddress ‘one of our PRUDE H 
B® WOVEN REVERSTBLE HALF-CUINER UE REA’ 


requirements, and LARGE |: 
COVES Pagak oh a te 
mv » Wi . 
sent out as FREE RUG 
Carpets, thus showing the identi:z 
supply in all sizes, They are ma:’, 
equal to wool, nnd, being ‘a special:: 
can only be obtained direct fr... 
thus saving the purchaser al) ; 

* OVER 400,000 SOLD ;: 
* PAST TWELVE MOy) 
willingly returned if : 
Thousands of Repeat (r 
solicited Testimonials re.. 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVE:: a 
With every (. 
ABSOLUTELY : 

a very haui- 

match, or we « 

TWO CARPE1. f 
TWO RUGS = 


Repeat Orders ved 4 
from ti 
3 ; a oe Royal Palace, Im, 
ie | be hae ; 
TEGTIMONIALS. 
View Villas, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. t 
Lady Ieeateaet to say that she is so much| The Duchess of Finas writes th. 
pleased with the two s they sent hera week ago| F. Hodgson | & Sons for sending © 
that she them to send her to the sbove address | Brasselette Carpet and Rug, and oi 
two.more Carpets. ' for the Blanket and Ts wel Bale as adver’ 


Stream Cottage, W. fu: 


BiRD'SA| 
USTARD 


- RICE F. HODGSON &G SONS, CITY OF LEE i's... r 
SALE P ~—offering this week 10 balee of Large Axn .- ster 
6/11 Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight |il'-; : 
ene make. Size, fully six feet long by three f+» 
ee entaans ; the very choicest of Turkey colours and design 
D elicious served as a Hot Sauce 6d. G/114 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
with Rhubarb Pudding or Pies & Stewed Rhubarb ane SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MON cy a 


wittincty RETURNED. 


Galaxy Ilustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen aso °: 
Bedspreads, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curt: Re, 
° te oat when writing, you mention Pearson’s Weekly, 7/4/10, Addrcs, 


F, HODGSON & SONS (perc. na"werenante, WQODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


nee war! 


Bird’s Custard softens any slight 
acidity of the Rhubarb. 


DIRECTIONS.--To prepare a richer and stiffer 
Sance te pour over the pudding as above, 
see recipe in every box. 
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THE NURSING PROFESSION ce V A S E L| N E 59 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


The White Slave Traffic is the procuring of innocent 
* girls for immoral purposes, and this vile trade is 
frequently carried on in bogus nursing homes: and 
massage establishments. Some remarkable revelations 
concerning these institutions appear in this week’s 


HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the sccret of its marvellous success. It ets the hair -: 
forcing, massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be peifirs 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hu 

removing. all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrate: 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees ° 
hair, so that it can fight throuch. , 


NOW ON SALE. ONE PENNY. 


“Vasacline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparat: 
for the hair. It is a real’ hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sun! 
plant life. It is both a skin and hair food.. . 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of |’ 
dolicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. /t 
Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the - 
jets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/s, 2/e, and 3/- p: 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any 3! 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. The “out of sorts’ condition being almost always due to a derangement of 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills yon lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and. when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a@ permanent 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 


BIST yah RS muse 


FREE.—A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL T 
“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATI:) 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
ESEBROUGH MianuFacTuRING GC: 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. - 


TE I SRL OEE 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/t4 (56 -pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


. ‘ ' . : 
_. 1 Communications resoecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, 
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